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Bumper Apple Crop 
in Sight 


What This Means to Growers—Page 155 
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Electric Lights Now a Paying Practice 





Van Wagenen’s Corner—Starting a New Feature 
Growers Score in Warfare Against Parasitic Markets 
Letters on Fall Topics from the Editor’s Mail Bag 


About Those Radio Stocks—By George T. Hughes 
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New Bargain Book 


Showing Advance 


NEW YORK STYLES 


for Fall and Winter 


ERE you will find all 
of the charming New 
York Styles—the very 
cream of Fifth Avenue Fash- 
ions selected by our experts 
from among the choicest, new- 
est and most desirable offer- 
ings in the New York market. 


And everyone is an exceptional 
value—every one a bargain we 
are proud to offer to the old and 
new friends of the Charles William 
Stores. : This money-saving book 
of nearly 800 pages offers you a 
splendid selection to choose from 
—Wearing apparel for women, 
misses, girls, and for men and boys 
—clothing for dress, work, school 
or play—and all at prices that re- 
flect our ideal location here in the 
center of the world's market-place and con- 
sequently our exceptional bvying facilities. 






But, not alone on the things you wear 
will this book save you money; here also 
you will find hundreds of pages showing 
high grade merchandise of almost every 
kind for the home, the shop and the farm— 
all at the same low price level 


Send for your FREE copy of this book 
—without obligations—mail coupon today. 
We pay Delivery Charges on Practically 
All Style Merchandise. 


This Bargain Book 
Will Save You Money On 


Clothing for the entire family, 


Furniture, Draperies, Carpets and Piece 
Goods, 


.. 
Farm and Garden Implements, Sporting 
Goods, 


Automobile Tires and Accessories, 
Drugs, Toys, Jewelry, 
Carpenters’, Machinists’, Painters’, and 
Plumbers’ Supplies and ‘Tools. 


To our present customers this book will be 
mailed without request before August 15th. 


ete nn ne ak a a Us hs | 
MAIL THIS OR SEND POSTAL TODAY 


THE CHARLPS WILLIAM STORES, 836 Stores Budding, New York City. 
Please serd me Free your New Fal! and Winter Bargain Book including New York Styles. 


Name 


City Od HAG cocceciseescneeee 





















































Late Styles— 
Low Prices 
Women's garments 
all of distinctive New 
York styles, develop- 
ed from choice and 
most enduring mater- 
ials. Splendidly fin- 
ished and becomingly 
trimmed. Coats rang- 
ing from $5.49 to 
$39.00. Suits 
ranging from 





$10.49 to Glam 7 i 


STORES 
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ec of this department to offer such suggestions as wi i 

geciet readers in handling their money omnis. Quest ee Sew oe fo = 

nds, stocks, real estate, ete., are outside the province o: is d t 
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Financial Department of American Agriculturist 
George T. Hughes in charge. 
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About These Radio Stocks ° 


The fake radio stock has taken the 
place so long dishonorably occupied 
by the fake mining stock and the fake 
oil stock. Unscrupulous promoters 
are busy flooding the country with 
shares in corporations organized for 
the alleged purpose of manufacturing 
supplies for radio outfits. Now there 
is no doubt that the radio telephone 
is a wonderful invention, that its pos- 
sibilities cannot yet be foreseen and 
that there will be a field for companies 
conservatively capitalized and man- 
aged in meeting legitimate require- 
ments of this new utility. Meanwhile 
it is also probably true that nine out 
of every ten men who put their money 
into these mushroom radio compan- 
ies will lose every dollar of it. 

In the first place there is an enor- 
mous expense atached to the market- 
ing of these new radio stocks. The 
agent who comes to your door to ped- 
dle out the certificates which he says 
will bring you in untold wealth gets 
a good commission. T promoter to 
whom the agent reports takes an- 
other slice. Eventually there is very 
little left to go into the property. This 
is on the supposition that the pro- 
moters actually intend to manufac- 
ture radio apparatus. Some of them 
confine their intentions to seling stock. 

Consider for a moment the status 
of the one large strong and well- 
known company in this field, The 
Radio Corporation of America. This 
company controls the most important 
basic patents in the awvireless field. 
General Electric, Western Electric and 
the Westinghouse Company are more 
or less interested in it. It has a very 
efficient management and is very 
strong financially. It maintains wire- 
less communication with European 
countries and does a commercial busi- 
ness in radio telegraph. It sells radio 
apparatus manufactured for it by the 
General Electric and the Westing- 
house Company for wireless telephony. 


The Dollars and Cents Angle 


Now let us see what the financial 
results are. For the year ending De- 
cembér 31, 1921, the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America reports net income of 
$426,799. This sum the company offi- 
cially states is inadequate to cover de- 
preciation in the life of the patents 
the corporation owns. That is to say, 
the strongest radio corporation in the 
world was unable last year to earn 








enough to cover the estimated depre- 
ciation on its patents. 

Now it is altogether probable that 
this year’s result will be much better, 
but until some earning power is shown 
for the stock it must be considered 
nothing more than a speculation. It 
can have no investment status what- 
ever. If this is true of the one large, 
strong radio company, how can these 
new radio concerns have the slightest 
claim to an investment status? 

We urge all our readers to leave 
radio stocks severely alone, but if they 
must speculate in this line we suggest 
they speculate in the one radio stock 
which has an active market, which is 
the Radio Corporation of America. 
Incidentally if they have bought a 
hundred shares two or three months 
ago, when the craze was at its height, 
they have a loss of approximately $200 
or $300 to-day. It is better to have a 
loss you can see than one you can’t 
see. 


Entirely Too Speculative 


Financial Department:—-What do you know 
of the Steel Realty Development Corporation? 
—[A. G. C., New York. 


We do not recommend stock in this 
company for investment. 


Cheaper in Open Market 


Financial Department:—Is the Frontie 
Mortgage Corporation of Buffalo reliable? 
They are selling their shares at $155 per share, 
8°; interest on preferred and % on common 
stock. They show letters that they are headed 
by the Smoot Corporation, but signed by 


Charles Newton, like the Frontier Mortgage 
Corp letters. Are they the same corporation ?— 
{R S. New York. 

You cam buy in the open market 
Frontier Mortgage Corporation units, 
consisting of one share of preferred 
and one share of common at consider- 


ne | Coenen 






ably less-than the price you quote. 4 
recent quotation was $17 to $19 top 
the common and $90 to $105 for the 
units. It is not an investment of 
which we approve. 





Needs Investigation 
Financial Department—Will you please g 
me information regarding the Ohio Securitigg 
Cetuamer Se. of, a os Ohio? Is its 
bonds*—{S. W. S, Ohio. Net 8% eld 

We have no information about the 
Ohio Securities Underwriter’s bonds, 
If you will send us their literature Wwe 
will pass upon it. Meanwhile we on 
not believe it conservative to buy any. 
thing that promises a yield of 8 per 
cent, particularly an issue in Which 
there is not an ‘active market. 


Our Legal Advisor | 


Who Owns the Swarm? 


When a swarm of bees leave a hive, 
it continues to belong to the owner of 
the hive which it left as long as the 
owner follows and keeps it in sight, 
The joker in this, according to law, ig 
that the owner must receive permis. 
sion to go on the land upon which 
the bees cluster :n order that he may 
gain entrance to hive them; otherwisg 
he is committing a trespass. 

On the other hand, bees that take 
up their abode on a piece of land are 
the property of the owner of the lang 
and cannot be claimed by a finder un- 
less he is the former owner, and even 
in that case he must prove ownership, 
It takes the permission of the owner 
of thé land to give any one the right 
to cut down a tree for the purpose of 
gathering honey or hiving bees froms 
wild swarm. 























Depends on the Lease 

A railroad company has a charter for de 
ing business and has a 60-foot wide right of 
way through A’s land. Has the company th 
right by law to lease some of the land that 
lies along the railroad within the 60-feet & 
other parties, for farming purposes. Is this 
chartered railroad company only allowed # 
use it for railroad purposes as a common ct 
rier? Can this railroad company get A’s lat 
under a charter for railroading purposes af 
lease some of it to B at such a rate for fan 
ing purposes?—[C. E. E. F., Lehigh county 
P 


a. 

The rights of the railroad company 
in the property are governed by the 
terms of the lease. Obviously, an exe 
amination of the lease would show 
the exact nature of such rights. 4 
corporation is limited to carrying or 
the business specified in its charter 
or certificate of incorporation. Ordle 
narily, however, railroads have bf 
their charters the power of buying 
selling and leasing lands or persone 
ality. : 


Each Has Equal Privilege 


Two men own a farm equally. The pasture 
will feed a certain number of cattle. 
owner has half of that pasturage number 
the other has not. Should the owner who has 
the most cattle pay the other owner for theif 
use?—[O. W. P., New York. 

There is no way whereby he could 
compel him to do so. Both ownert 
have the right to have an equal num 
ber in the pasture. If either does not 
do so he cannot compel the other t@ 


pay for the difference. 


Tenant Not Liable 


A person rented his farm for one yeat un 
an oral agreement. A_ creditor of the he 
obtained judgment against him and levie 
hav belonging to the tenant. What can 
tenant do?—[R. M. S., New York. ted 

The officer had no right to @ a 
hay which belonged to the age 
pay a judgment against the — 
It would seem advisable for the tena 


o bri sui i er who 
‘ing suit against the offic 
t ring su rg ee 








made the judgment—who i 
it—for its conversion. 


New Trustee Elects 


e . . bh 
Who has the right to hire a district s¢ 
teacher for the ensuing year, the trust 
S cleed as - a election or the old tres 
tee?—[G. P. F. New York. ut 
That matter is partly 2 custom © 
it would seem that the pereenge sag 
be hired by the trustee who is to 


for the ensuing year and who be ‘ 
responsible for the success rel f 
of the school during his term office. 
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Helping the Hen to Find Her Food 


At First a Joke, But Now 


NE of the poultrymen at Cornell 
recently said that the hen is like 
an alarm clock—she must be 
wound up about every 12 hours. 

The winding up process con- 

sists of supplying her with plen- 

tyof good feed to stimulate oe te 
inthe winter time in our northéxn states, her 
¢omach “strikes” at about 3 to 4 o’clock in the 
morning. This is due to the long nights and 
the period of time which elapses between that 
ime and the, last rsa a ao of feed at 
nightfall. In other words the hen cannot eat 
mough in a short busy winter day to proper- 


Many Poultrymen Practice Electric Lighting Religiously 


theory, and it is practice that really counts. 
“It Is the Real Thing” 

“I have now had my second year’s experi- 
ence using electric lights in my hen houses, 
writes Mr. White. A few years ago, when I 
first heard about using lights for the hens, I 
took it as a joke. Experience has taught me 
that it is the real thing, although so far I have 
not obtained the marvelous results that some 
of the more ardent advocates claim for it. 

“By using lights another factor probably 
helps to obtain increased results and that 
is that the hens are given a little more at- 
tention in the way of feeds, feeding and the 


4 


stations have found that by using lights both 
morning and evening have resulted in the 
hens moulting during February. So we see 
that a good thing can be overdone.” 


In Experimental Way 


“The following comparative results were 
obtained at the state school of agriculture 
at Cobleskill, N. Y. Total for the months of 
November, December and January were: No 
light, 7.eggs; 5 a. m. to sunset, 19 eggs; sun- 
rise to 9 p. m. 34 eggs; 5 a. m. to 9 p. m, 
38 eggs. In my own use of the lights I be- 
gin an hour and a half earlier than the time 

of morring lighting in 





y supply her system 








ughout the long win- v4 the above experiment, 
ter nights, and until the =? Which I think ought to 
sual morning . feed Ri ILLUMINATION i 0 ga maximpm res 
= 5 Sults w ? i 
daybreak. a HE following pointers, when handling illumination for egg production, are sug- > - vathout overtaxing 
tarves from 3 or 4 : the vitality of the h 
hen s ary . gested by the New York State College of Agriculture, and call attention to the Z oh ve 0 f e en. 
dclock in the morning principai factors involved in proper lighting of the-hen-houses. It must be remem- Z The dimensions of my 
until daybreak, and she bered, too, that the sole purpose of furnishing light to the hens is to encourage and 3 houses are 12x16 feet. I 
is not in condition to fill permit greater consumption of egg-producing feeds. That the light of itself has no ?: find that a 50-watt light 
the winter egg-basket direct reaction upon the egg-producing organs, a belief which has more or less popular = 33 with a metal reflector 
, “ acceptance, £3 aaa ee - 
very bountifully. Give a 12 to 14-hour “feeding day’—by supplementing normal daylight with artificial si gives suificient light. The 
But who will not Say light either morning or evening or both morning and evening, preferably more in Z light 18S placed about 5 
the morning than evening. feet from the floor and 


that the hen is an opti- 
mist—she certairly lays 


when she has full oppor- 15 hours 


Turn time inte 


Eliminate artificial light very, gradually in spring when the normal day becomes 12 to 
long. 


money, 


by using switches, time clocks, and dimming devices. 


directly over the scratch. 
The wire (No. 12) and 


re 
Cine Mri teney mt Me a ry 


tunity to eat, exercise : Save light, by adjusting height and distance between lights and walls to fit the room. : fixtures cost about $6.50 
and enjoy herself. Real- ? Minimize fire risk, by safe installation and watchfulness f F to each house. . The wire 
izing the accommodating — ld sol’s light is the cheapest. Save artificial light by using sunlight. : cost $1.80 a 100 feet. An 
nature of the hen, poul- Place windows where feasible in South. Kast and West. = electrician asked me 


trymen are finding a way 
to artificially give her 
meh conditions as she 
teeds; that is, conditions 
similar to Spring, ven 
the length of the day 
about balances the length 
of the night. They are 
doing this by the right 
kind of artificial light in 
the Winter laying houses, 
good feed, plenty of wat- 
er and exercise. . This 
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Reflect light where wanted. 
walls, right kind of reflectors and clean lamps. 
Economize.expense of maintenance, by efficient installation suited to size and location 
of poultry buildings. Cost of operation and up-keep are of equal or greater im- 
portance than cost of installation. 


Exercise good judgment. 
followed by a drop in production. 
over-feeding or both. 

Grade stock into uniform flocks as to laying quality and condition. 
late maturing pullets, of early, medium or late molting hens should be managed 
separately to secure most satisfactory results. 

Give bright lights. 
8 square feet floor space, assuming white walls and reflectors are used. 

See who is boss—you or the hen. 


A steady 50 to 60% 
“Slumps”’ 


Fowls should see fine grain in the litter. 


Light the floor and mash hopper, white ceiling and side 


production is preferable to larger yield 
are generally due to over-lighting wor 


Early, medium or 


Allow one watt to 6 to 


$3.30 a 100 and the fix- 
tures in about the same 
proportion. I did my 
own wiring, or rather a 
man who was working 
for me at the time and 
myself did it. 

“It took less than an 
hour’s time to each house. 
While we were doing the 
work he said I was want- 
ing to improve on the 
Lord’s way. The public 
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combination starts the 
‘eg-‘making machinery 
and automatically feeds it, lubricates it and 
it in repair. 
Plan Quite Gencrally Adopted 


A good many of the commercial poultry- 
mn in New York, New Jersey and others of 
or eastern states have now had four or five 


Practica] experience with lights in the . 


house. As their success becomes better 
» the plan is being adopted more and 
more by others in the business. Illumination 
s not a panacea for all evils and it must be 
provided with care and regularity; very im- 
nt is the matter of regularity. As the 
§ grow shorter in the Fall and early Win- 
A period of artificial] illumination is 
uaturally extended, the purpose being to 
be € as uniform as possible the number of 
=" for the hen to scratch around, consume 
gene food and so supply the bodily 
8 and stimulate egg production. The 
Seompany ing box calls attention to the prin- 
' boints to be considered in artificial il- 
aietion during the winter months. 
om red M. White, a farmer and poultry- 
tice a fe a convert to this newer prac- 
teh Winter egg-production, tells us how. 
as handled his layers during the Winter 
the aid of electric lights in the hen- 
the: But let him tell about it himself, for 
account of actual practice is better than 





like. To get maximum results in egg produc- 
tion during winter a little reasoning will 
demonstrate the advantage in the use of 
lights. During the short winter days, espe- 
cially when it is cloudy or foggy, there are 
no more than nine hours of daylight. This 
leaves 15 hours of darkness. Even with a 
full feed just before going to roost the hen 
has digested all the food eaten quite a while 
before daybreak and then begins to draw to 
a limited extent on the body vitality.” 


Lights On At 4 O’clock 


“Being an early riser I turn the lights on 
at four o’clock (sun-time) in the morning. 
The first year I left the lights on until nearly 
daybreak. Last winter, I kept them on from 
an hour to an hour and a half, by which 
time the hens had eaten an early morning 
meal and consumed plenty of water and most 
of them are back on their perches with some 
on their nests, and so I concluded it was an 
unnecessary expense to keep the lights on 
until] daylight. It is surprising the amount 
they drink early in the morning. The egg is 
65% water and remember that water is 
cheap. / 

“Some use the lights during late evening, 
say from 8 to 9. In that case I suppose they 
use a dimmer attachment when they want 
the hens to get back on the perches. Some 


highway was in bad con- 
dition at the time and I 
asked him why not leave the roads as the good 
Lord made them.” 


Lights Go On Automatically 


A friend in my nearest town has invented 
an automatic device to turn on a switch at 
any desired time by means of an alarm clock. 
I expect to have this device installed before 
the coming season. | will begin lighting the 
houses by the first of November if not soon- 
er. The feed and drink can be put in the 
evening before, after the hens have gone to 
roost. Only on mornings that it is cold 
enough to freeze the water will I have to get 
out quite so early. 

Last season I put a light in the brooder 
house. The light for this building is placed 
on the wall. Frequently the young chicks 
have a tendency, when it begins to get dark, 


to congregate on one side of the brooder 


stove. To go in among them with a flash- 
light or lantern only seems to make matters 
worse. When the electric light is turned on, 
the chicks seem to be undisturbed. 

I have an ordinary 16-cell lighting system 
and besides furnishing lights for the dwell- 
ing, barn and poultry houses, it furnishes 
power to pump water for the live stock, to. 
run a vacuum sweeper and works an auto- 
matic pump for the house tanks. Other con- 
venient attachments are also used. 
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Van Wagenen’s Corner 


Starting this issue, the American Agricult- 
urist begins a series of informal talks by 
Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., known far and 
wide in the eastern territory as Dean of the 
New York State Farmers’ Institutes. Turn 
with us to page 154 and read the plans 
which Mr. Van Wagenen has outlined for 
the coming season. His talks will appear in 
these columns every other week, and the 
broad experience of this veteran farmer, 
coupled with his active association with 
other farm leaders and the farm movement 
in our eastern territory, will be at the serv- 
ice of our readers. 





Shall Instinct Dominate? 


Man has always been at war with the in- 
sect kingdom, and without the results that 
we would expect from such a highly scientific 
animal such as man. The real truth of the 
matter is that insect pests on our fruit, crops 
and domestic animals have actually gained 
in numbers and destructiveness until they 
persist as an increasing menace to mankind. 
This statement sounds alarming—yes, sen- 
sational—but its veracity is borne out by the 
work of the federal bureau of entomology and 
other noted scientific agencies in command 
of the facts. When we realize that insect 
pests cause an annual loss of two billion or 
more, and on top of this find evidence that in- 
sects are on the increase despite the present 
powers of man to combat them, it is high 
time to sit up and take notice. 

It is general information that the annual 
insect loss to the potato crop, for instance, is 
4.7 per cent on a total valuation of 500 mil- 
lion, or an outright loss of 2314 millions each 
year on the potato crop alone. The loss on 
the apple crop of the country is 2.7 per cent 
on a valuation of 271 millions or nearly 7% 
millions a year. It does not take long at this 
rate to sense the enormity of the insect dam- 
age, and accepting the authority for the in- 
formation as correct, the next step is to divise 
a practical way for man to win in the war 
with insects. 

Natural control, that is, the introduction 
of parasites upon the pests which cause the 
greatest economical loss, may be the most 
permanent line of defense, aided continuously 
with the chemical sprays and general meth- 
ods of improved farm practices. Natural con- 
trol may prove the most effective, for. the 
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small amount of work done along this line 
has brought striking results. Man~ has 
broken the chain of insects, as one scientist 
expresses it, for the expansion of his intelli- 
gence, while insects have developed by the 
reaction to instinct alone, but so far instinct 
has apparently dominated in the battle. 





Reviving an Old Classic 


Interest in the spelling bee, that good old 
institution in which our forefathers excelled, 
is reviving and this classic of former days 
again promises to have a place in the formal 
functions of our rural schools. It is a shame 
that spelling has become such a lost art with 
the present generation, for the spelling bee 
occupied a place which has been hard to fill 
with more modern contests for the boys and 
girls, to say nothing of the fact that it taught 
our young folks how to spell. In recent 
years various states have been trying to re- 
vive the spelling contests, and with consider- 
able success. The annual bees at the New 
York state fair each September have become 
an important event in the fair program, and 
the effect of these contests has been to stimu- 
late the counties to put out the best spellers 
in the state. To coach the boys and girls 
through the winter and spring and then by 
county championships choose the representa- 
tives to go to the fair, means that a good 
many thousand boys and girls are going to 
know how to spell and spell well. 

In the old days spelling was looked upon 
as an accomplishment equal to the three “R’s” 
in the average school curriculum, and woe 
unto the boy or girl who could not reach a 
passing mark at the weekly spelling match. 
Athletics at that time had not reached so im- 
portant a place in the minds of the young 
folks, and all honor went to the student who 
stood at the head of the line when time was 
called. It is hard to understand why so im- 
portant an institution should have fallen by 
the roadside in the growth of educational 
methods, and it is gratifying to those of us 
of the old schoo] to see the interest renewed 
and to welcome back the spelling bee. 





Not Fair to the Taxpayer 


The so-called New York State Institute of 
Applied Agriculture, located at Farmingdale, 
L. I., has brought down upon itself rather 
sharp criticism within the last two years for 
its commercial pursuits with taxpayers’ 
money. Among its recent ventures is the 
issuing of a small paper known as “The Long 
Island Poultry News,” which attempts to 
compete in an inexperienced way with in- 
dependent business. It carries a scattering 
of advertisements which in themselves can 
do little to piece out the taxpayers’ money 
which has been converted for the support of 
this propaganda sheet. 

It must be remembered that this Farm- 
ingdale institute is really not an agricultural 
institution at all—it is a vocational school 
with farm courses for city boys and girls. It 
has received quite liberal state and.govern- 
ment support, but with only the most meagre 
supervisory tie-up with the New York State 
Department of Education and the agricultur- 
al interests of the state. The publishing of 
agricultural literature carrying paid adver- 
tisements is distinctly a commercial busi- 
ness, and such a venture should not have as 
its backbone the money which taxpayers 
have given for education. The school at 
Farmingdale is already in such popular dis- 
favor among farmers, that it may well watch 
its step against further imposition upon the 
already overtaxed taxpayers. “The Long 
Island Poultry News” should be discontinued 
at once or else relegated to its proper posi- 
— of an educational, non-commercial 
eaflet. 





A Worn-Out Weapon 


Not so long ago, the fruit buyers about this 
season each year held a bludgeon over the 
heads of farmers in the shape of facts and 
fancies about car shortage. It was the regu-' 
lar procedure of the buyers to open up the 
discussion on the price of apples by making 
statements to show the difficulty of moving 
the crops. During the weeks of heaviest 
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harvest, of course, there are fewer cars 
portionately available to meet the need, | . 
nevertheless there usually prove to be enoy a 
to carry the crop to market. It is just + 
same as the old story of surplus in the»; 
business. The dairymen have been Pe, 
away from that surplus bugaboo, and th 
fruit men through their organizations 7 
getting away likewise from the car short, 
Nevertheless, this does not get around the 
fact that the railroads have not been treat 
ing eastern farmers entirely fair on the mat 
ter of supplying cars. What actual car sho, 
age in the East has existed, aside from th 
railroad strike situation this summer bas 
been due quite largely to the preference 
which the railroads have given to the wel 
organized fruit men of the West and South, 
west. As organization of fruit men has de 
veloped in the last few years in New York 
state and New Jersey ,this preference hy 
not been so apparent. As co-operative Tan 
keting progresses, we expect to hear |, 
about the imaginary and actual bludgeon , 
car shortage. y 





Be Sure of Your Ground 


There was a tendency to regard many of 
the old time spraying schedules as unsatis. 
factory and to try out new materials ang 
other schedules this season, according to some 
reports. Of course, it is a fact that many of 
the standard spraying schedules are not en. 
tirely satisfactory, but experience and ob. 
servation shows that in most cases the disap. 
pointment is due to the faulty application of 
the spray materials and improper use of 
them rather than fallacy in the scientific 
principles back of the schedule. 

As a general rule, the standard spray 
schedules should be quite closely followed un. 
til sufficient evidence is advanced to warrant 
a departure. This does not mean but what 
many of the newer materials on the market, 
such as the dry sulphur dust for instance, are 
not worth while, for the fact is that some of 
the newer materials are cheaper in applica- 
tion and more effective than some of the old 
time materials. In vegetable spraying work 
for instance, paris green and London purple 
have been practically dropped in favor of the 
nore effective arsenate of lead in combination 
with bordeaux, and the same holds true it 
some of the orchard spray practices. Hor 
ever, the standard time-tried methods a 
spraying our fruits and vegetables, are th 
results of years of experience by hundreds 
of thousands of growers and should not bh 
lightly thrown aside in favor of something 
new until those applying the sprays are very 
sure of their ground. It is a hundred to one 
bet that lack of thoroughness in application 
is responsible for practically all of the critic 
ism of present spraying schedules. 





Our Own Business Sufficient 


There appears to be some gossip to the 
effect that the American Agriculturist is con- 
nected with the First Joint Stock Land Bank 
of New York, now going about two months. 
This is not the case. Although invited to 
take a place on the board of directors, the 
American Agriculturist declined, following 
its inherent policy that freedom from any 
commercial activities other than its own pub- 
lishing business might react to the detriment, 
of its subscribers. Without entanglements 
of any sort and free to conduct this paper for, 
the benefit of its readers, the American Agts 
culturist can continue its policy of indepent- 
ent thought and active promotion of the 
farmers’ cause, regardless of any and 
business, no matter how worthy they wp 
be. The First Joint Stock Land Bank % 
New York has a worthy endeavor before he 
and under capable management it should 
able to function with a real service to farm 
ers who have sufficient security behind them 
to justify a farm loan. We wish it all s 
in a much needed field. 





Says Sam—There’s three kinds of folks) 
those who think things couldn’t be worst 
those who allow that after all things ‘ae 
be a lot worse; and those who roll up "ie 
sleeves and say, “They can be ered} 
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Applying Lime This Falf 


e¢ know if lump lime is good for the soil, as I - 
Please aod ~ this fall for next spring. Do you think it will 
jotend to us vegetables? I have some fig trees in my garden 


be good for like to save them. Can you tell me how I can 
A, the winter, as they froze two winters in suc- 


4 in p ; 
ect. thom ont to prevent the trees from freezing this winter. 
Ons acl Miner, Sussex County, N. J 


cession! 
—[Michae 
IME is very detrimental to soil when 
L put on in the lump form. Lump lime 
is the same as caustic lime and is a 
yery active agent to destroy organic matter. 
jn application of such material to the soil 
“ill be responsible for the destruction of all 
he organic matter and manure that is con- 
ained therein. If you have any quantity of 
mp lime and wish to use it on the soil, it 
would be well to put this material in piles— 
haps behind the barn or behind a shed 
Mere it will do no damage—and allow it to 
dake. This process is simple, enabling the 
“‘gner-action of the lump lime and the moist- 
ge of the air to neutralize the fiery action it 
jys. After this material has become thoro- 
ughly slaked it may 
then be used for agri- 
qitural purposes. Make 
ertain that the slaking 
«action has|been thorough. 
It is difficult to suggest 
4 way in which you 
ould protect the fig 
trees outdoors during the 
yinter months. These 
are strictly tropic al 
plants. It may be possi- 
ble for you to transplant 
them into large tubs, and 
duringthe winter months 
roll them into a protect- 
ed place where severe 
winter killing will be 
more or less eliminated. 
Not knowing the size of 
the trees this is rather 
an ambiguous sugges- 
tion, for they may be so 
large that it will be 
either impossible to tub 
them or get them under 
cover. We have known 
of people who put trop- 
ical plants in tubs and 
put them in parts of the 
cow stable, where they 
will not be in the way 
and where they are not 
subject to severe freez- 
ing action. 


Association. 
wool growers as yet 


by September 1. 
to stay. 





Growing Peas for Canning 


HE pea crop in New York has the rep- 
utation of being an uncertain producer 
_and justly so, writes M. D. Butler of 
Cortland County, N. Y. In some years when 
the yield is low or the crop is a ‘failure, can- 
ners would be willing to pay any price for 
teas if they could get them in order that 
they could pack a complete line of goods. The 
tanner therefore depends on good years and 
€ crops to carry over poor years, and 
Practically the same is true with the grower. 
Peas for the canning factory are usually 
stown on contract and are comparatively 
4 popular crop in some dairy sections due to 
€ value of the pea vines in the dairy ration. 
he crop also when properly grown is a soil 
Improver and a weed eradicator and requires 
€ use of the land only a part of the season. 
€ pea crop is harvested early and could 
stown for “early cash” provided the can- 
_ 80 desired, or the growers collectively 
fenanded ; however, the crop usually is paid 
or in installments, the last sometimes being 
In Jaruary of the following year. 


Returns on the Crop 


ve 1919 according to data from the New 
ork state college of agriculture, the average 
ro to growers of canning factory peas was 
oa $15 to $25 an acre, while in 1920 practi- 
y M4 the reverse was true since according to 
ioe Mills, on 76 Orleans cotmty farms in 
$9.06 the net returns from 376 acres was 
‘ an acre above cost of production. 


Over 500,000 Pounds of 


All of the 37 county associations in New York, except three have shipped their wool to 
the association pool at Syracuse, conducted by the New York State Sheep Growers Co-operative 
The wool is practically all graded by now and the process will be complete soon 
Wools have also been received from individuals in cownties in which 
A few small shipments from Vermont and Pennsyl- 
According to F. E. Robertson manager, the pool will close 
It looks as though this farmer’s controled marketing organization had come 


after the last car arrives. 


vania are also included in the pool. 
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g Plans for the Coming Season 


Letters from the Editor’s Mail Bag on Timely 


During this time the western New York 
growers organized and increased the price 
from, in some cases, as low as $60 a ton to 
$80 per ton, resulting in a more profitable 
return in 1920. The facts that the growers 
are well organized, that the crop is grown on 
contract, that information on cost of pro- 
duction is available and that the average 
yield is slightly less than one ton per acre 
will enable the growers in the future to bar- 
gain for a price equal to cost of production 
when based on the average yield. 


Inoculation Usually Pays 


If an association of growers base their ask- 
ing price upon the average cost of growing, 
it means that one-half the growers entering 
into such a contract are making a net gain 
above cost of production and one-half are 
getting a net loss below cost of production. 
Whether agreed upon collectively or whether 
individually, the average price paid will be 
determined to some extent by the average 
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have no organization. 


costs. It therefore is to the best interests of 
all pea growers to increase their yields if 
they can do so without materially increasing 
their costs. 

The county agents in some of the canning 
counties have demonstrated the value of 
inoculating pea seed and its effects upon 
profits when grown for canning. The fol- 
lowing illustrates the results of one of these 
tests on the farm of Henry Keep in Cortland 
county, N. Y: 

Mr. Keep sowed 20 acres of peas that had 
been inoculated and one-half acre that had 


(Continued on page 154) 





Leaf Spot on Peaches 


I have a little peach orchard of about 300 trees that are 
infected with some kind of disease that makes them appear 
rusty. These trees have only been planted two years. I 
would appreciate it if you would suggest what to do with them. 
—[L. S. Pyle, Delaware County, Pa. 

HE trouble with the peach leaves is 

what is called “leaf spot” or “shot- 

hole fungus.” It causes the small dark 
round spots which are apt to fall out, leaving 
small holes in the leaves. This spot is caus- 
ed by the attacks of several fungi. If the 
damage is severe, considerable injury to the 
tree develops becausesthe foliage fails to per- 
form its proper function in food assimila- 
tion. Leaf spot can be controlled by spray- 
ing the trees with self-boiled lime sulphur. 
It is really too late in the season to make an 
application this year, but the preparation 
should be applied next season as soon as the 
first leaf-spotting appears. 

Cultivation of the orchard is'to be recom- 
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Wool Graded and Stored in the 1922 New York Pool 





Fall Comstderations 


mended for it helps to destroy the diseased 
leaves which harbor the fungi during the 
resting periods. Moreover, cultivation keeps 
the trees sufficiently vigorous to resist the 
attacks of fungi. You probably noticed the 
reddening of the foliage. This would indi- 
cate that something is the matter with the 
trees, and that they are not making the 
proper growth. There may be borers in the 
trunks. An examination should be made, 
and if any are found dig them out with a 
small wire. Two-year-old trees, if free from 
borers, should be making a vigorous, healthy 
growth if properly cared for. 





Contract Apparently Legal 


I have noticed that the American Agriculturist is interested 
in the New York State rural school situation and wonder if 
you can enlighten me on the following: The district in which 
I live has three trustees whom we may designate as Mr. B, 
Mr. S and Mr. J. The fourth party, Mr. R, was trustee until 
August 1, 1922, when his term expired, Mr. J taking his place. 

On April 21, Mr. S removed from the district. On April 29, 
the outgoing trustec and Mr. S, a non-resident, made a con- 
tract with two teachers for the coming year. Is that contract 
legal? Would Mr. B and Mr. J. be qualilicd to call a special 

meeting for the purpose of elect- 
ing a new member of the board in 
place of Mr. S? Mr. J has been 
advised by the New York State 
Department of Education that such 
meeting might not be considered 
legal and that an appeal should be 
made to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation.—-Reader, Sullivan co., N.Y 


E are indebted to 

Irwin Esmond, 

assistant counsel 
for the New York State 
Department of Educa- 
tion, for his opinion on 
the above: “If I under- 
stand the facts correctly 
as stated in the letter, 
the question of the legal- 
ity of the contract made 
with the teachers hinges 
upon the effect of the re- 
moval of trustee “S” 
from the district. The 
Education Law, Section 
232, provides in part that 
a school district office 
becomes vacant by the 
removal of the officer 
from the district. This 
does not mean his tem- 
porary absence, but con- 
templates that the office- 
holder shall have aband- 
oned the residence which 
he has established and 
maintained in the dis- 
trict, and shall have 
gone to some other dis- 
_ where he has established a new domi- 
cle. ° 

“Tt would be impossible to determine with- 
out further facts whether “S” in fact vacated 
his office by removing from the district. We 
have always advised that where a school dis- 
trict trustee intended to move away from 
the district in which he lived, he should file 
his written resignation with the district 
clerk so that there might be no questions as 
to his intention to vacate the office. 

“It is apparent from the facts stated that 
“S” did not intend that his removal from the 
district should operate as an abandonment of 
his office, since shortly thereafter he exer- 
cised one of the powers conferred upon him 
as a school district trustee, when in conjunc- 
tion with another member of the board he 
entered into a contract with the teacher. My 
opinion is that this contract is presumptive- 
ly legal and valid and the district is bound 
thereby. 

“As to the right of “B” and “J” to call a 
special meeting for the purpose of electing 
a new member to the board in the place of 
“S,” I would say that before doing this they 
should secure from “S” his written resigna- 
tion so that it would affirmatively appear 
that there was a vacancy in the board. It is 
possible that “S” still makes a claim to the 
office. In such case, the proper procedure 
would be for the persons interested to take 
an appeal to the Commissioner of Education 
in accordance with the rules of practice 
which he has established, for the paps of 
determining whether “S” vacated his office 
by removing from the district.” 
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VanWagenen’sCorner 
Field and Fireside Reflections 
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Introducing Mr. Van Wagenen 
HE American Agriculturist has 
known Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., 

for many, many years, and it seems to 

be a perfectly natural state of affairs 
when we introduce this veteran farmer 
and Dean of 
the Farmers’ 

Institutes in 

New state 

to our readers 

and friends. 

The real truth 

of the matter 

is that he 
hardly needs 
an introduc- 
tion to a num- 
ber of our sub- 
scribers, cer- 
tainly not to 
many in New 
York state, for 
in 27 consecu- 
tive years as 4a 
prominent in- 
stitute speaker on a wide variety of 
farm problems in various eastern 
states, he has already gained a broad 
acquaintance in nearly every county. 

Referring to this acquaintance, one of 

the Cornell] men recently said that 

Mr. Van Wagenen is known to more 

eastern farm people than any other 

every-day farmer on the speaking 
platform. 

Beginning in this issue, Jared, Van 
Wagenen, Jr., willtalk to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist readers every other 
week in these columns. He will tell 
you about his Hillside Farm, where he 
has built up a splendid business in the 
production of cream and butter, rath- 
er than by the sale of market milk. 
He will let you in on his thoughts and 
ideas about the farm problems with 
which we daily meet, and also on the 
views of more general agricultural af- 
fairs which he has developed as a re- 
sult of his broad association in active 
farm leadership. 

Mr. Van Wagenen's farm is a very 
interesting place. It is located at 
Lawyersville in Schoharie county, N. 
Y., and it has been in his family—a 
family of farmers—since 1800. It 
was here that Mr. Van Wagenen was 
born 51 years ago. The name Jared 
has persisted through three genera- 
tions. It was his father’s name, and 
he has a son, Jared 3d, who enters 
the freshman class at the New York 
state college of agriculture this month. 
There are three other children in the 
family, two of which have already 
been graduated from Cornell, and the 
youngest one, not yet ready for col- 
lege, is looking forward to that privi- 
lege. 

Mr. Van Wagenen has spent all his 
life in the country and directly asso- 
ciated with farming and farm affairs. 
He was educated at the district school 
of the cross-roads hamlet where he 
lives, later graduated from the Cobles- 
kill high school in the class of 1887 
In September of that year he became 
a student in the agricultural depart- 
ment of Cornell University—there was 
no state college of agriculture in those 
days. Four years later he graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Agriculture and six years later, as 
the result of graduate study, he was 
awarded the degree of Master of Sci- 
ence by the same institution Later 
he taught the homely science of but- 
ter-making for four winters at Cornell 
and for one winter in the New Jersey 
State College. 

It was about this time when Mr. Van 
Wagenen became seriously interested 
in the Farmers’ Institute work and in 
1895, under direction of George A. 
Smith, he officially gave his first talks 
from te institute platform. This was 
27 yeas ago, and now, with an un- 
broken connection with the work since 
that time, he stands as the veteran 
institute speaker of New York, and 
so is happily titled, Dean of the Farm- 
ers’ Institutes. In.this capacity his 
work has not been entirely confined 
to New York state, and many thous- 
ands of our readers in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia and even in Ver- 
mont know him and his work. When 
the operation of the land bank became 
a reality, Mr. Van Wagenen was in- 
terested, as there seemed in its opera- 
tion a chance for the small farmer to 
receive a long-needed help. At pres- 
ent he represents the land bank in his 
section, and fnspects the farms of 
those who have applied for a loan. 

Mr. Van Wagenen promises a wealth 





of good things in the weeks to come— 
but let him tell in his own words what 
he is planning ahead, 


Taking a Look Ahead 
JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


HE Editor has suggested that from 

time to time I set down for the 
American Agriculturist readers some 
of the happenings of the farm, and to 
comment in such wise as seems good 
to me on agricultural affairs in gen- 
eral. The idea appeals to me. I do 
not promise a set speech but it has 
always seemed that there were a great 
many things I should like to say, if 
only I could get somebody to listen. 
It does not take a great occasion to 
furnish a text for a little farm sermon. 

And so, sometimes I would like to 
tell about our own shortcomings and 
mistakes and failures on Hillside Farm 
—about the ideas and plans that failed 
to come out right. 

Sometimes I would like to set down 
my convictions (which are very likely 
incorrect), regarding some of our farm 
organizations and economic move- 
menta. 

Sometimes I may take a little trip 
and see things—not necessarily agri- 
cultural—that seem to me worth tell- 





ing about. 
Sometimes I would like to write 
about some of the old country 


churches that I know, or to record the 
passing of a good neighbor who has 
gone “‘over there,”’ as we used to say 
in the thrilling days of the war that 
already seem so far away. 

Sometimes I may want to preach— 
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MARKET GARDENERS, NOW 
WITH AFFIDAVITS AND OTHER LEGAL 
EVIDENCE, START ONSLAUGHT 
AGAINST THE PARASITIC CONTROL OF 

NEW YORK’S FARMER MARKETS. 


The farmers and market gardeners 
who use the farmers’ markets in New 
York city are gaining ground rapidly, 
following the exposure of the graft, 
coercion and cheap politics wihch have 
reigned supreme in the conduct of 
these markets. The New York Mar- 
ket Growers Association has now col- 
lected affidavits bearing out its charges 
of graft and worse against those who 
have ruled the farmers’ markets, and 
the gangsters who have been a law 
unto themselves for years. 

It has not been the purpose of the 
market growers in their efforts to 
clean up the New York city farmers’ 
markets to involve in any political 
skirmish, and in an orderly manner 
they have repeatedly invited Edwin J. 
O'Malley, the city commissioner of 
markets to sit with them at the round 
table for discussion. Consistently and 
without attempt to better the situation, 
Commissioner O'Malley has. refused 
the invitation, but he is only postpon- 
ing the day for a show down. 

The district attorney is taking up 
the situation on behalf of the farmers 
and has been reviewing the affidavits 
and evidence against the market spec- 
ulators and their co-workers, in an 
effort to find cause for action. Several 
important taxpayers in New York city 
have also taken a hand and the legal 
phases of the market growers’ fight 
holds much promise for a speedy 
clean up. Support has been given to 
farmers’ efforts from many sources 
and some unexpected aid has been 
forthcoming. The Vegetable Grow- 
ers’ Association of America meeting 
in Indianapolis, Ind., last week tele- 
graphed its approval of the New York 
farmers’ efforts and pledged whatever 
support the national association might 
give. The Suffolk county farm bureau 
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Bees Should be Happy to Make Honey Under Such Conditions 
“Late summer is the time of the year to take off the honey if you want to 
keep the light honey distinct from the dark,” writes Mrs. Helen M. Fox of 
Dutchess county, N. Y., who sends us the above picture of her honey house. 


“The light honey flow is over. 


In this section of the country we have a consid- 


erable fall flow but as the honey is dark it is a good plan to keep it separate 
from the earlier light honey and to extract again in the middle of September. 


The above is a picture of the honey house for our small apiary. 


windows are screened and there is ample room for extra supers and supplies, 


as well as all the paraphernalia for extracting and storing of the jars. 
It is painted white to match the other farm build- 


house measures 12x15 feet. 


ings and it is at the end of a grape arbor and smothered in roses. 


The 


It is right 


at the apiary and has been found to be most convenient.” 


just little preachments about some 
things that are only very indirectly 
connected with crop production. 

I am not old—not as old even as 
Dean Cook, who is a good deal of a 
boy in spite of his white hair—but 
sometimes I want to write concerning 
a group of New York state farmers 
who lived just a generation behind us, 
and whom I knew in the way thata boy 
just out ef cotiege knows much older 
men. They were a splendid group— 
that Old Guard— and I sometimes feel 
as if they have no legitimate success- 
ors in our day. I am a little'proud 
and thankful that I knew Seth Fenner 
and J. 8S. Woodward and Colonel Curtis 
and others whom I might name. We 
must never make the mistake of think- 
ing that all agricultural wisdom and 
knowledge has been reserved and laid 
up until now to be lavished upon us 
who are just upon the stage. 

And then, I would like to set down 
these wandering meditations, not as 
Wisdom enlightening the World, but 
rather as a busy farm man pausing to 
share his thought with other men. 
For you and I have one big job along 
with getting a living, and that is, to 
all labor together to work out here in 
our good America a scheme of farm 
civilization which shall be economical- 
ly sound, and a civilization which shall 
give opportunity for the development 
of that fine attitude of mind which we 
call “culture,” and which shall bring 
about a sense of responsibility for each 
other and for the common welfare 
and ideals of the rural community. 


- 


located on the eastern ¢nd of Long 
Island, has also expressed its willing- 
ness to cooperate in pushing across the 
campaign. The real fight has just 
started, but the work of Sec William L. 
Hundertmark of the association and 
Morris Ernst, counsel for the market 
growers, is already bearing fruit. 


Into the Lime-Light 


Recent findings of the market grow- 
ers bear out their previous charges of 
speculation, graft and coercion, al- 
ready exposed in these columns. The 
market growers addressed letters to 
the names and addresses appearing as 
farmers’ names on wagons of speculat- 
ors and many of these letters came 
back with the postoffice stamping of 
“unfound.” Others were answered by 
farmers who disclaimed the ownership 
of the wagons, asserting that they sold 
the wagons some time ago, some as 
long as two years ago. It was also 
found that some’ of the speculators 
carried the names of farmers on their 
wagons who had died within recent 
years, the idea in all cases being to 
make a pretence of being farmers that 
they might cover the letter of the law. 

The gangster control of the carriers’ 
unions, which leech upon the farmers 
for their daily unearned fees, are as 
active now as previously. 

The question of parking wagons is 
one of the worst evils with which the 
market growers have had to contend, 
particularly on the Wallabout market. 
The speculators’ wagons which legally 
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farmers’ market is closed. mn 
pletely block the streets from “war 
rections and the farmers cannot ar 
through them and to the market ual 
all the speculators have gotten aa 
the market and absorbed the a 
favorable space. ont 

There is gossip among the 
















men that request for a city i Bums 
ance will be presented that will our’ 
the speculators a market place of the} THOSE 
own. The speculator who pushes en OF = 
idea will cut his own throat, becg - _ 
the organized commission men of New ome 
York city, already sympathetic to te EAR 
farmers’ cause, will come out who} . B of | 
heartedly and actively to do away wie growint 
a separate speculator market, tbat th 
Plans for the Future the oe 
wi 

The full program of the market mover 
growers using the New York city mar mercial 
kets is summarized under the follow. parrels 
ing 11 proposals: : double 

1. Licenses should be issued only t nearly | 
farmers and market gardners as veal lith 20 
vided by law. in 33 y' 

2. The city should install and ope, problen 
ate on a self-sustaining basis loch plans h: 
facilities for all licensed market user As us 

3. Hydrants from which water may the Am 
be taken for horses and automobiles thoroug 
should be provided by the city Near crop co 
the markets. ple couz 

4. Adequate drinking fountains for early ¢ 
market patrons should be instailed. that hea 

5. Adequate drinking fountains for tions ar 
horses should be installed. dtring 

6. In conformity with existing gomewh 
health laws, toilet facilities should be the seas 
provided. growing 

7. Adequate sheds should be erected and ter 
to protect licensed market users from giving £ 
rain and storm. 

8. The city should cooperate with Rey 
the farmers’ organization in Super- In Ne 
vising a carrier and watchman system dition ¢ 
on a cooperative basis. higher 

9. The license fee should be suffi- ar an 
cient to cover all expenses incurred Soree 
in the above recommendations, the sing 

10. A proper publicity campaign when N 
should be conducted in order to edy. cro 
cate the public to the advantages of a 
public markets. * of apple 

11. Market conditions should be is to be 
studied so that produce shall not be same da 
wasted at times when markets are ago, ant 
glutted. the 10- 

These conditions are neither extray- the peri 
agant or impossible. They are the 1920 th 
Same sort of market regulations and 69% in 
improvement ideas that have been in Our ¢ 
such successful operation in Detroit apples a 
and Rochester, which are conspicuous fall and 
examples of well-operated farmery With fev 
markets. The market growers have ety is re 
the situation well in hand and the the wes 
parasitic markets in New York city state sc: 
should and will be a thing of the past, abundan 

did not 

Growing Peas for Canning “+> 

(Continued from page 153) Angust 1 
not. He then cut plots 30 by 155 feet at 60%, 
on both the inoculated and uninocu- conditior 
lated areas and had the peas vined condition 
separately so as to determine the yield for the s 
of green peas on each field. The in- a condit 
oculated plot yielded 52 pounds more with 627 
green peas than the uninoculated. Fig- the conc 
uring this on an acre basis gives the other ne 
increased yield from inoculated at following 
480 pounds, which at 4 cents a pound Pr 
amounted to $19.20. The cost of inoc- , 
ulation was small but the net gain per 
acre from inoculation was $18.95. 

Other similar tests conducted by 
farm bureau agents indicate that even 
though the land is exceptionally rich 
or that it may possess the nodule 
forming bacteria in abundance, inocu- State 
lation usually pays. The following re- .Y¥ 
sults are from tests conducted on the _ 
farm of. Walter Agile in Erie county, 4 J. 

N. Y., who is a market gardner. The on 

seemingly phenomenal yields are due Md. 

to the high state of fertility of this iz 

soil, partly due to the strain of seed Wak 

and due to the ability of the grower. Ore 
How the Tests Worked Out sha 

Yield an Uninoculated Inoculated v 

cre area, pounds Area, pounds 

Shelled peas ........ o. an 6,505 

Peas and pods ...... «. 6,655 1a ti The re 

ETF eRe oe 18,156 24,809 i 
Weeds esthadietverae ‘s EE 605 eye 

On the 1921 crop, the Cortland eral o “ 
County Farm Bureau conducted 4m in ne 
inoculating demonstration at the farm Sten - 
of Irving Loder with the following re ism nwt 
sults: Most all | 

Results the Following Year 4 the ¢ 

Yield of Yield, of Ip < 

green vines Shelled ge S Teaso 

Inoculated .... 14,520 Ibs. 2,723 Ibs come of 
Not inoculated 10,890 Ibs. 2,270 Ibs of uneasi, 
merease ...... 3,630 Ibs. 453 Ibs road 

The element of chance is an im- iene on 
portant factor in determining profit on ae 
or loss when growing peas for the aplhew- 
canning factory. During the present age 
season of 1922, in a good many st abitit ~ 
tions, early varieties of peas did anand " 

’ 





yield enough to pay for the seed 
late varieties were little better- 
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per Apple Crop in Sight 
COMPARISON OF CONDITIONS TO 
OSE OF 1920—HOW TO MAKE USE 
THOHAT INFORMATION ON THIS 
OF g's MARKETS—LOCAI, COUNTY 
vores FROM FRUIT MEN. 


EARING out our previous reviews 

of the apple outlook, mid-August 

wing conditions further indicate 
pat the 1922 apple crop will be one of 
~- largest in the history of the coun- 
try, with an estimated total apple yield 
of over 200 million bushels and a com- 
mercial apple crop about 33,500,000 
parrels. This year’s promise is nearly 
double that of the crop of last year and 
nearly up to a record crop. It is the 
jith 200 million bushel crop of apples 
in 33 years and presents a marketing 
problem for which quite carefully laid 
plans have already been worked out, 
As usual at this season of the year, 
the American Agriculturist has made a 
thorough survey through its staff of 
crop correspondents in important ap- 
ple counties, and their reports bear out 
early estimates with the exception 
that heavy inroads of scab in some sec- 
tions and excessive dropping of apples 
tring July and early August will 
somewhat discount early estimates on 
the season’s yield. On the other hand, 
growing conditions, so far as moisture 
and temperature are concerned, are 
giving good size and color to the fruit. 


Report on Growing Conditions 


In New York state the growing con- 
dition of apples in early August was 
higher than for the same date last 
year and higher than in early August 
during any of the last 15 years, with 
the single exception of two years ago; 
when New York had its bumper apple 
crop. In early August, New York 
state as a Whole reported the condition 


’ of apples at 70% of a full yield. This 


is to be compared with 35% on the 
same date last year and 90% two years 
ago, and also is to be compared with 
the 10-year average of 54% during 
the period of 1910 to 1919. Next to 
1920 the previous high record was 
69% in 1914. 

Our correspondents report the fall 
apples as particularly heavy; the late 
fall and winter varieties less heavy. 
With few exceptions the Baldwin vari- 
ety is reported comparatively right. In 
the western fruit belt in New York 
state scab is reported as particularly 
abundant, especially in orchards which 
did not receive their full quota of 
spraying. 

In Pennsylvania the crop in early 
Angust was reported with a condition 
of 60%, a gain of 2% from the July 1 
condition. This to be compared with a 
condition of 56% as a 10-year average 
forthe same date. New Jersey reports 
acondition of 78% to be compared 
with 62% as the 10-year average, while 
the condition of apples in these and 
other nearby states is shown in the 
following table: 


Promise Fon 1922 Aprie Crop 
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XY. 70 12,557 3,000 32,645 6,529 
n 60 2,208 221 11:400 11,216 
i, J. 78 667 132 2,377 476 
ae 60 1,125 172 2,580 395 
oF 55 758 70 1,266 106 
he 52 225 20 1,587 265 
ut, 41 708 136 8,063 1,478 
hac 72 6,317 1,208 11,572 1,659 
oot 81 29,062 8,300 28,012. 7.750 
u 75 6,667 1,667 6,383 1,490 
$67.4 98,097 21,204 201,726 33,402 


What the Growers Say 


The reports from the American Ag- 
riculturist crop correspondents are 
about equally divided between gen- 
tral optimism and doubt over the crop 
in the section for which they report. 

Ports of discouragement or pessim- 
ism which have come to us are in al- 
Most all cases qualified by a statement 


to the effect that well sprayed or- . 


ante are in fine shape, and the own- 
ger peed optimistic on the out- 
~ of the crop. A certain amount 
ee is indicated over the rail- 
a coal situation, with some 
- on the ability of the railroads to 
Ove this large crop and supply all 
cars needed at the right time. Consid- 
— faith is also expressed in the 
ty of the organized apple packing 
ses, with their many branches in 


New York state, to supply a helpful 
marketing service. In relatively few 
cases does the lack of pickers promise 
any trouble, although orchard help 
for harvests is taking some advantage 
of the situation to demand a good 
wage. 

In nearly all cases, as indicated 
above, the conditions of the various 
fall ana winter varieties is good, with 
Baldwin, McIntosh and King less 
promising than such varieties as Nor- 
thern Spy, Greening, Wealthy and Ben 
Davis. For the most part Winesap ap- 
ples appear to be in good: condition 
and promising, while other and less 
important varieties as a whole average 
close to 50% of a full crop. Some 
counties in our important eastern fruit 
belts report the condition of Baldwins 
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‘ eke” F< 
fruit counties of New Jersey an 
Pennsylvania the condition of McIn- 
tosh is much better than in New York, 
most correspondents reporting this va- 
riety as holding promise of a yield of 
85% or better of a full or normal crop, 
Wealthy is an exceptionally heavy crop 
with practically all reports at 109% or 
more—Some 250%—as compared to 
both a full crop and the crop of 1921. 
The same relative conditions hold true 
in the heavy commercial fruit sections 
of the middle west and far western 
states. 
Making Use of These Facts 

With knowledge of a heavy crop of 
apples in promise and with the grow- 
ing condition and early fall promise 
apparently quite parallel to the situa- 
tion in 1920, it is helpful to compare 
the price which growers received two 
vears ago with the supply moving to 
market at various periods during the 
fall and winter. In conjunction with 
Arthur E. Albrecht of the New York 
State Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets, we are presenting on this page a 
study of the arrival of apples in New 
York city and the corresponding effect 
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a se 
- A‘ close examination of columns D 
and © shows distinctly that the high- 
est prices were paid toward the end of 
the season when receipts were lightest; 
whereas, the lowest prices prevailed 
early in the season when supplies were 
heaviest. 
Further Study of the Receipts 

A further examination of Column D 
shows that the weekly receipts were 
below the average on 21 Fridays. On 
fourteen of these Fridays, prices were 
above the average in consequence of 
the light receipts. On seven Fridays, 
however, receipts were not only below 
the average but prices were also below 
the average. This peculiar relation- 
ship may be noticed in the first two 
weeks of the season, in the first two 
weeks of December, on January 29, 
February 12 and April 2. This ap- 
parent lack of functioning of the law 
of supply and demand on September 
11 and 18 is largely due to the fact 
that at that time the demand for ap- 
ples was not yet active on account of 
the competition of other fruit such as 
grapes, pears, peaches and plums. On 
the other five days receipts (especially 
on December 4, February 12 and April 




















as low as 10%, with perhaps an aver- of those arrivals upon the market 2) were not enough below the average 
age report of 25% in the areas report-_ price. In all cases only the best grade to cause any advance in price. 
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Showing the Relationship which exists between Receipts and Prices on the New York City Market. 
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Cars Dollars , ; 
1920 per week per bbl. Receipts Prices 
Sept. 11 45 $4.00 a ae 
18 44 4.50 — —s 
25 175 5.00 +- — 
Oct. 2 233 3.50 + ‘ane 
9 152 5.00 + — 
16 235 4.50 + — 
23 287 3.75 + om 
30 195 5.25 + _ 
Nov. 6 159 5.25 + _ 
13 215 4.50 be ais 
20 192 5.00 ‘ uh 
27 121 5.00 + - 
Dee. 4 115 5.00 — om 
11 107 5.00 -- —- 
18 167 4.50 + i 
24 105 5.50 = + 
31 68 6.00 _— + 
1921 ‘ 
Jan. 8 59 5.50 _ + 
15 130 5.50 + + 
22 139 5.00 + ante 
29 104 5.00 oo — 
Feb. 5 127 5.00 + — 
12 113 5.90 — ain 
19 87 5.50 wi a 
26 78 5.50 — + 
Mar. 5 135 6.50 + + 
12 118 6.50 + + 
Same ‘ 
19 117 5.50 as + 
average 
26 87 6.00 ya + 
Apr. 2 115 5.00 — a 
9 73 6.00 od inal 
16 72 6.00 — i we 
23 76 6.00 — — 
30 58 6.00 os + 
May 7 36 8.50 — + 
14 54 8.00 = 
21 38 7.00 —~ 
28 20 6.50 — 





of apples are considered, since in years 
of heavy crops such as this, season, it 
is worth while to send only the best 
gtades of apples to the large city mar- 
kets. Culls, second grade, eic., should 
either be disposed of locally or turned 
into cider, apple jam, or various by- 
products of the apple crop. 

The table to the left shows at a 
glance the relation between the re- 
ceipts of New York state apples and 
the prices paid for Baldwin apples on 
the New York market. 


Using the Market Table 


The receipts of New York state ap- 
ples and the top prices paid for “A” 
grade 2% inch Baldwins have been 
presented in Columns B and C, re- 
spectively. The season's receipts av- 
eraged 117 cars and the price $5.45 a 
barrel. 

In order to complete the information 
necessary to show the relationship ex- 
isting between receipts and prices, 
columns “D” and “E” were construct- 
ed. Column “D’” was made by com- 
paring the average receipts of the sea- 


son (117 cars) with the receipts of 
each week. Whenever the weekly re- 
ceipts were more than 117, a plus 
sign + was placed in column “D"; 
whenever the weekly receipts were 


less than 117, a minus sign (—) was 
placed there. A comparison between 
the average top price of Baldwins 
($5.45) and the top price on every 
Friday was made, and the results sim- 
ilarly noted in column “E.” The low- 
est price ($3.50) was paid on October 
2, during which week the receipts were 
233_cars, or 116 cars above the aver- 
age. The next lowest price ($3.75) 
was paid on October 23, during which 
week the receipts of native apples were 
at the heaviest (287 cars). 

The highest price of the season was 
paid on May 7, during which week re- 
ceipts were only 36 cars or 81 cars be- 
low the season’s average. 





Receipts were above the average 16 
times during the season, During this 
period, prices were below the average 
13 times. On January 15, March 5, 
and March 12 receipts and prices were 
both above their respective averages. 
Although these three instances at first 
glance seem to indicate that the law 
of supply and demand had made three 
exceptions in the farmers’ favor, ref- 
erence to the reports of the New York 
State Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets reveals the fact that the higher 
top prices are due to the very light re- 
ceipts of the best grade of Baldwins 
which were scarce although the gen- 
eral supply was heavy. The relation- 
ships existing between receipts and 
prices, have been diagrammatically pre- 
sented in the attached chart. 

The study of the table shows that 
the law of supply and demand is still 
functioning; secondly that most ship- 
ments are made early in the season 
with consequent low prices; thirdly 
that higher prices prevail in April and 
May when shipments are lightest. The 
practical application of these con- 
clusions is that from the standpoint of 
market price the best time to market 
apples of good keeping quality is to- 
ward the end of the shipping period 
after ordinary and poor grade stock 
has been disposed of. However, stor- 
age and related charges must be taken 
into consideration by shippers as these 
may be so excessive as to absorb all 
calculated profits. 


Story Told by the Chart 


The accompanying chart graphically 
tells the story at a glance. It shows 
that during the latter part of the seae 
son when the receipts of apples are 
light that the price on the best grade 
apples rose above the average price 
for the season. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that a grower can hold his 
apples over winter and into the spring 
ata profit. That is an individual prob- 
(Continued on Page 166) 
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At The Nation’s Capital | 
By Our Washington Correspondent 
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Tariff Bill Passes Senate 


Washington, August 22.—After four 
months of continuous debate in the 
Senate, the McCumber tariff bill was 
passed by a vote of 48 to 25, and is 
now in conference. The Senate prac- 
tically rewrote to Fordney bill which 
passed the House more than a year 
ago. Upwards of 2,000 amendments 
were adopted, the more important be- 
ing the ones changing from American 
to foreign valuations, establishing free 
ports or free trade zones, and giving to 
the President authority to increase or 
lower rates. What the conferees will 
do with the bill is a matter of con- 
jecture. Chairman Fordney of the 
House Ways and Means committee de- 
clares that he will hold out for the 
Americah' valuations scheme, and he 
has very formidable backing in the 
House.. 

Chairman McCumber of the Senate 
Finance committee figures that the 
measure will yield more than $400,- 
000,000 in revenue the first year. He 
points out that while wool and other 
agricultural products are given greater 
protection than in afhy other tariff 
bill, manufacturers have been given a 
lower compensatory rate of duty than 
in any previous tariff bill. The agri- 
cultural tariff bloc under the 
ship of Senator Gooding of Idaho, and 
ably backed by the Washington repre- 
sentatives of the big farm and dairy 
organizations, has succeeded in secur- 
ing for the farmers, wool growers and 
stockmen, tariff rates which should 
afford them adequate protection. 





Farmers Win Decisive Victory 


The most decisive victory for the 
farmers, in addition to the wool sched- 
ule, was the striking out of the vege- 
| table oil schedule the proviso giving 
the soap manufacturers four vege- 
| table oil. This rebate provision for 
| vegetable oils to be used for non-edible 
purpose was the “‘joker’’ in the agri- 
cultural tariff which aroused the fight- 
ing blood of the farmers. A month 


ago the defeat of the proviso seemed 
to be a hopeless undertaking ig the 
soap blee had a clear majority in the 
Senate. However, the National Milk 














“Leap’s Prolific” Wheat 


Again Out-yielding Other Varieties 


Crops of 35 to 41 bushels per acre 
14-acre field made 568 bushels. 
acres gave 692 bushels. 


acres—over 46 bushels per acre. 
seen “Leap’s Prolific” leading 


profitable results. 


“Leap’s Prolitic” is classed as a hard, red winter wheat. 
Grain is of good size, long, and of 
Straw is tall and stiff. It is early, hardy, 
It stands rough farming. Re- 


a beardless, white-chaff head. 
finest milling qualities. 
vigorous and PROLIFIC indeed. 


sponds with big yields to careful culture and fertilization. 
Makes broad compact heads (see cut) 
“Leap’s Prolific’ is a great 
1% bu. is enough to sow an acre. You need not sow 
more of this seed. The undersigned has sold hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of winter seed wheat, of perhaps twenty 
varieties—all of merit—and believes “Leap’s Prolific’ entitled 
to first place as a hardy, vigorous, prolific variety. 


Closely Graded Seed—Clean—Priced Right 


does not shatter easily. 
filled with grain from base to tip. 
stooler. 


Another, 10-acres, 386 bushels. 
In former seasons under more favor- 
able conditions, as high as 554 bushels were grown on 12 
Every year since 1913 has 
other 
proven a reliable variety—and can be depended upon for 


One 
Eighteen 


have been threshed this year. 


wheats. It has 


Grows 


It 





This seed produced here in these fertile Lancaster Wheat Valleys—especially 
Graded to perfection by our powerful and most modern outfit, 
Was barvested in good weathber—perfectly dry—grain is well-filled, bright color, 
ockle—rye—smut—¢: 
and other impurities. Will pass most critical inspection, and please any wheat 
Seed is now packed in good cotton bags—ready for immediate shipment. 
When the ‘“‘LEAP’S PROLIFIC”’ you order reaches yyo—ctamine it. If it does not 
an 
We could not afford to make this offer if our ‘‘Leap’s 
eeed. No paper would print this offer if they did not know we can back it up. 
15 to 49 bu. at $2.05 per bu. Bags are 
five or more bushels we pay the freight to any station in 


for seed purposes, 
strictly sound germination. It is free from o 
grower. 


suit you, return it. We will refund your mone 


Prices 


1 to 14 bu, at $2.10 per bu. 
free. 


arlic—cheat— 


RY, freight for reund trip. 
olific’’ was not first-class 





ticu 





| ena wf York—Pennsylvania— Virginia = West oe — Maryland — New 
aot me aware t—M husett t 
freight-paid territorv may deduct 18c per bu. from the above prices, then 


Send cash with order. 
ay. This advertisement appears only once. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., Box 60 Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


we'll ship charges collect. 


Order 


s notin above 


Your check will do. 
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tional Dairy Union enlisted in the 
Producers’ Federation and the Na- 
fight every farm organization in the 
country. The case of the dairymen 
and stock raisers and vegetable oil 
producers in this country was ably 
presented personally to every Senator 
and when the time came to vote on the 
question, August 18, the provision per- 
mitting importation of vegetable oils 
for nonedible purposes free of duty 
was eliminated by a vote of 37 to 
25. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
the farm organizations in New York 
state to pursuade Senator Wadsworth 
and Senator Calder to vote for the 
tariff on all vegetable oils, they both 
voted in opposition to the farmers 
and dairymen of their state. A. M. 
Loomis, Washington representative of 
the National Dairy Union, says the 
“size of the victory which was won 
can be measured by the fact that when 
this same motion was made in com- 
“mittee of the whole month ago, it was 
defeated by a vote of 24 to 33. 


the Fight 


tariff 


Farm Bureau Active In 


Commenting on the Senate 
bill, Grey Silver, Washington repre- 
sentative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, points out that the 
Senate increased ‘the tariff rate on 
thousands of items but the farmer still 
has to pay a very much higher tariff 
on what he purchases than the rate 
he receives on articles which he has 
to sell. 

However, manufacturers of plant 
insecticides, such as Paris Green, lead 
arsenate, etc., will not be obliged to 
charge the farmer higher prices be- 
cause the Senate bill now carries white 
arsenate, the basis of these insecti- 
cides, on the free list,”” says Mr. Silver. 
Just before the bill passed the Senate, 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, at the request of the grape grow- 
ers of New York, California, Michi- 
gan and other states where grapes are 
commercially grown, requested that a 
duty be placed on fresh grapes im- 
ported in bulk. Senator Shortridge 
of California introduced an amend- 
ment which includes fresh grapes in 
bulk along with those which are im- 
ported in crates or other packages 
wnd which carry a duty of 25 cents per 
cubic foot. This amendment was 
passed. 

In opening offices in Washington, 
farm organizations have not taken a 
leading movement, although it has 
been growing fast since the farm of- 
fices were opened here. Bankers, rail- 
roads, manufacturers, and special in- 
terests of various kinds have main- 
tained service stations here—and per- 
haps full fledged lobbyists, long before 
the farmers found it essential that 
they should do the same. There is 
now available @ list of more than a 
hundred and fifty big organizations 
with recognized and advertised Wash- 
ington offices, and no one knows how 
many others not public and advertised. 

Chronologically, naming the oldest 
first, the recognized farm organization 
offices in Washington are the Farmers 
National Council, the National Board 
of Farm Organizations, the National 
Grange, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Federation of 
Milk Producers, and the National 
Dairy Union. 

Legislation is very far from the chief 
work of these offices, for the great 
job of administration of law centers 
here, and every farm organization of- 
fice is in daily contact with executive 
and administration officers of the 
government, seeking better treatment 
of all agricultural questions, from but- 
ter seizures, and payment of cattle in- 
demnities, adjustment of taxes, re- 
search investigations through the 
whole gamut to improving the institu- 
tions of higher agricultural learning, 
and broadening international agricul- 
tural contacts and knowledge. 

Following the tariff, a strong at- 
tempt is being made to pass the 
soldiers’ bonus bill. It is predicted 
that it will be passed and go to the 
conferees,,who compose the same con- 
ferdhice committee to which the tariff 
has been referred. This means that 
the bonus will receive little cohsidera- 
tion until after the conferees complete 
their work on the tariff, probably some 
time after the election—if ever. 





Hot weather care that horses ap- 
preciate and well repay, includes tak- 
ing the harness off at noon, keeping 
the collars clean, and plenty of cold 
clean water. 
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tend. _ 
able on the farm or at a 
price and within a reasonable 
the farm, then the grower has an 
portunity to make an added p 
holding his apples until later jp the 
season and until the flush of the han 
vest has been absorbed and is Off the 
market. 

On the other hand, one man’s gu 
is as good as another's and there is 
exact promise that the price of Apples 
next winter or next spring will be sufi. 
ciently high to pay the storage Costs 
and the risk of holding. However 
since history has a way of rep , 
itself, the problem is one Worthy of 
study by every commercial fruit 
who has his apples in splendid congj, 
tion, well graded and well packeg for 
market. If there is any one Way ip 
which growers as a whole can help 
themselves, it is by sending to the 
largest markets only the best apples, 
well graded.and packed. Such aq poli. 
cy will do more to bring the apple 
market during the coming fall to, 
satisfactory level than any amount ¢ 
preaching and talking. 

Notes From Fruit Growers 

Central Dutchess Co., N. Y.—Apples 
well developed, although aphis injureg 
quality somewhat. Early estimates on 
yield are borne out. Baldwin prom. 
ises 40% of a full yield, Northerp Spy 
50%, Greening 10%, Wealthy 100%, 
McIntosh 50%. Fruit men not optim. 
istic on prices.—[W. H. H. 

Town of Sterling, Cayuga Co., N. y, 
—Much fungus; crop not as large ay 
early estimates. Baldwin promises 
15% of normal, Northern Spy 25%, 
Greenings 75%, MacIntosh 75%, King 
75%.—TI[A. E. C. 

Schuyler Co.—Within one mile of 
Watkjns; commercial apples are in 
good shape, but rather hard hit with 
scab. Early estimates turned out, 
Crop fully 100% of normal, fall apples 
110% .—I[F. W. 

Columbia Co., N. Y.—Fruit men in 

@this section not optimistic. Chief var. 
ieties of commercial apples develop- 
ing well. Early estimates not borne 
out on fancy fruit.—[D. A. 

Livingston Co., N. ¥.—On well cared 
for orchards, crop equals that of 1920 
in total, but winter fruit is about 80% 
of 1920, this with reference to western 
New York. Commercial apples are 
developing and large size early esti- 
mates borne out; fruit men not optim. 
istic.—[S.. F. 

North Madison Co., N. Y.—Promise 
is for 100% of normal crop. Apples 
developed well. Baldwin 75% normal 
Northern Spy 110%, Greenings 50%, 
Ben Davis 100%, other varicties 90% 
—I[J. E. Q. 


Monroe Co., N. Y¥.—~Around Hilton” 


apples are fine large size and clean in 
well-kept orchards and promise 200% 
of a normal yield with promise for 
Baldwin 50%, Northern Spy 15%, 
Greening 100%, Wealthy 100% Mcln- 
tosh 50%, King 50%, Ben Davis 
75%, other varieties 75%. Fruit men 
are generally optimistic.—[D. T. 

Orange Co., N. Y.—Apple develop- 
ment fair and early estimates not 
borne out. More or less injury from 
aphis; fruitmen not optimistic. Bald- 
win promise is for a crop 40% of nor- 
mal, Greening 30%, Wealthy 90%, Mc- 
Intosh 40%, Ben Davis 20%.—I C. W. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y¥.—Commercial 
apples in the county are. developing 
fair, early estimates not substantiated, 
Baldwin promises a crop 50% normal, 
Northern Spy 150%, Greenings 80% 
Wealthy 200%, McIntosh 600%, King 
100%, Ben Davis 100%, other varie- 
ties 60%: Apple men optimistic.—[F- 
Ss. H. 

Ontario Co., N. Y.—Apples are srow- 
ing fast, some scaby and some winter 
injury. Not as large a crop as expected, 
growers not optomistic. Baldwin 
promises a crop 40% of normal Not- 
thern Spy 100%, Greening 75%, Weal- 
thy 100%, McIntosh 80%, King 
50%, Ben Davis 80% other varieties 
§60%.—[F. A. 8S. 

Orleans Co., N. ¥.—Apples develop- 
ing well: promise larger crop than 
early estimates. Fall varieties heavy 
Baldwin promise 150%, Northern Spy 
125%, Greening 150%, Wealthy 
150%, McIntosh 100%, King 125% 
Ben Davis 125%. Growers not opti- 
mistic.—[C. A, 

Niagara Co., N. Y.—Apples develop 
ing splendidly. Early estimates borne 
out, not much optimism. Baldwin 35% 
of normal, Northern Spy 25%, aber 
ing 75%, Wealthy 75%, Mclnt 
King and Ben Davis 80%, a 
90%, other varieties 60%.—IJ. B- 4 

Further data concerning the &PP 
crop will appear in these columns 
week. 
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Full Mileage from Tires 


DANIEL PROWANT, OBIO 

Ido not know whether most of the 
automobile owners can afford to throw 
away their tires as soon as they are 

worn out and buy new ones or 

put I know that I can’t. There- 
fore, 1 have to devise as many schemes 
as I can to get all the wear out of my 
tires that is possible. While these 
methods may be known to others as 
well 25 myself, yet I know that many 

ns do not get full mileage from 
their tires, either because they do not 
know how or beeause they do not care 
to do SO. - 
One of the best methods of getting 
extra mileage that I know of is to use 
a reliner or inside tire inside the cas- 
ing. These can be purchased from 
most any dealer in auto supplies, but 
I fod that it is possible to construct 
them from a tire that is worn too 
padly to be safe for further road use. 
This puts the user at no expense ex- 
apt the time needed to make them, 
which work can be done during bad 
weather. I used to have trouble with 
reliners of my own making, until I 
jearned how to make them properly. 
Simply cutting o< the clincher and 
peeling away the rubber tread will not 
give good service. The inner surface 
of the reliner must be perfectly 
smooth with both the tube and the 
tire, or the tube will chafe and a 
plowout will result. 

To make these reliners I take a 
sharp knife and cut through the fab- 
ric just above the clincher. Cut 
through the fabric on the outside of 
the tire until the rubber ridge that 
forms the clincher is struck, but do 
not cut the fabric on the inside of 
the tire Make a slantwise cut 
through the clincher, and if the fabric 
above the clincher is cut the entire 
length of the tire the clincher can be 
peeled away, leaving the lower ply of 
fabric intact The rubber tread must 
then be pecled away If this can be 
done without disturbing the fabric it 
is better to do so, but if it cannot, 
one layer of the fabric may be peeled 
away with it. After this is done a cut 
should be made through one ply only 
of the fabric about 2 inches above 
where the clincher was taken out, and 
this cut is made the entire length of 
the tire on each side and the layer of 
fabric peeled off. A second cut 
through one layer only is made 
through the second ply about half 
way between the other cuts, and an- 
other layer taken out. 

This will bring the reliner down to 
a feather edge when placed inside 
the tire, and leaves no rough places 
I? there 
is a bad hole or stone bruise in the 
reliner I cut it in two at this place 
and take out as much as is damaged. 
The ends where the cut off was made 
are treated in the same way I have 
described for the sides, to insure a 
Perfect contact. If this leaves the re- 
liner too short a boot may be put in 
to fill up the space I like this plan 
tather better than putting the reliner 
in whole, as it allows it to come and 
g0 with the tire, and it will not 
wrinkle A reliner of this kind takes 
much of the strain off an old tire 
when in uso, and it is all right to use 
them in new tires, as it will prevent 
ordinary punctures from small nails, 
lacks and like material 

The life of either a new or old tire 
tan be greatly prolonged by giving 
it proper care. Carrying too much 
air pressure places a severe strain on 
the tire, and weakens the fabric. 
Too little air pressure makes the tire 
liable to rim cuts and stone bruises. 
Tires should be kept inflated to proper 
Pressure at all times. ' 





Horse Power Rating 


The fact that steam traction en- 
Sines are given a single rating while 
_~ tractors are usually given a 
ouble tating is confusing to many 
—— The term “10-20” when ap- 
any to a gas tractor means that it 
com develop 20 horse power at its 
“ pulley, while 10 horsepower are 
Vallable for draw-bar work. 
oe why shouldn't a 20-horsepower 
ed develop 20 horsepower at the 
Oe ask ar as Well as at the belt?” may 
Sestete Simply because it takes a 
availab mount of power to carry the 
Wheels © power back to the rear 
is lost and because a large amount 
in slipping, It generally is 


assumed that the average tractor will 
develop about half as much horse- 
power on the draw-bar as on the belt, 
though many tractors will do better 
than this, making their draw-bar 
horsepower 65% and even 75% of the 
belt horsepower. The same applies to 
steam tractors. 





Power to Run the Saw 


I would like to ask you a few questions 
regarding the power necessary to run a 28- 
inch saw. ill 12-inch wheels, for the 
friction wheels, and a 14-inch pulley on the 
same shaft, with a 5-inch pulley on the saw 
mandrel run the saw fast enough without run- 
ning the engine too fast? Would 8-inch 
wheels be better, with same size pulley? Will 
a 14-inch pulley on the same shaft with the 
12-inch wheels give less speed than 8-inch 
friction wheels? Will a 14-inch pulley, with 
12 inch friction wheels run a saw faster than 


. aT way, i o P 
bay pe 2 2 fs re 
> ee . as ’ r ~ ea “ ' ? 


: 


A 28-inch saw. should be run at a 
speed of approximately 1300 r. p. m. 
If the pulley on the saw mandrel is 5 
inches, belted with a 14-inch pulley 
on the driveshaft, the r. p. m. of the 
14 inch pulley should be about 465. 
The diameter of the rear wheels of 
the car is 30 inches, consequently their 
r. p. m. will be 185. Now since the 
gear ratio in, high speed of your car 
is 3-7/11 to one, the engine will have 
to be run at about 675 r. p. m. if the 
saw is to be run at the proper speed. 

If you keep the pulley on the saw 
mandrel the same size, the smaller 
the pulley on the driveshaft, the faster 
will be the speed. If yOu increase the 
size of the pulley on the saw mandrel, 
other conditions being the same, you 
will increase the speed. If the engine 
heats up, it is being overworked. The 
strain on a car in work of this kind 
is considerable and it may be neces- 
sary for you to run in low gear. The 
gear ratio in low speed is 10 to 1. 
Consequently, in order to have your 
saw run at the proper speed, you will 
have to run the engine at about 1850 
r. p. m. 
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TO REDUCE INVENTORY 


WE OFFER WHILE THEY Last 

NATIONAL CHIEF 

7 H. P. fully guaranteed for $1 385° 
NATIONAL CHIEF 

12 H.P. fully guaranteed for $2 385° 

Write today for specifications and particulars as 

our present stock will not last long at these prices. 

THIS AD. WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT Co. 
Dept. do 98 Chambers Street New York 




















i KITSELMAN FENCE 


24c. per Rod.”" writes William 
aye Coy ey hio. Yon, too, can save, 
We Paythe Freight Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry. Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Dept. 20: MUNCIE, IND. 















| Will Not Substitute 
Cheap Material To 
Make a Low Price 









Takes onl 
Tree Cutting 
Hitch to tree in 10 seconds. 


Worth $50 


I WANT you to have this new 
a complete power plant in itself. My first Log Saw had superior 
advantages in the Arm Swing Motion, Lever Control and Force Feed. 
Now I have added a Special 
erate on Kerosene 


Costs about half less to opera 






That Finishes Cut 
Level With the Ground 


New WITTE Log Saw 


Quickly Changed To Tree Saw 


a few minutes. Shift Log Saw parts for 
ttachment in 10 minutes. 
Parts are 


Saw En 


Distillate or Gasoline. 









practical sawing outfit— 


e that positively will op- 
as non-spill water hopper 
for cooling. Double the power you will need for Log or Tree Sawing. 

no vibra’ 


Runs ea BS sae tion. 
Adandy portable outfiton belt for 


operating pump, washer, cream 
- separator or feed mill. 


» Better Than Ever 


My New Improved Log Saw Weighs Less 


lore Than Former Rigs 


Cuts Faster 


More Power 
Easy To Move 


Burns Kerosene 
Distillate or 


1050 


F.0.B. 
K.C. 


From Pittsburgh $96.90 


I Build Only One Rig 


I make only one Log Saw. 
right and runs right. 
are entitled to, and will get, the latest and best rig 
I know how to make—sold on a straight Lifetime 


It is built right, sold 
When you buy a WITTE, you 










































interchangeable. Then you have a com- 

lete tree felling outfit which will pos- 

tively cut down trees anywhere youset 
rig, and any size up to capacity of saw 
a us Has same Lever Control 
as Log Saw. Same engine operates 
both. Men who use the WITTE say it’s 
the only practical Force Feed Tree 
Saw made. Parts sold 

temall 


vibration.”’ 
Fred C. 
the WITTE." 


compared WI 







Psal Beh!. Mo— 

John Dundas, O.—'‘Sawed 39 cords maple a day.” 

Terry Anderson, N.Y. — “Surpasses old style 
saws 


Thos. Gerrison, Ky.—"'Saws fast without excess 


C. J. Fiaig, Minn.—“‘EKnock: 
tonwood trees in seven hours.’ 


Write For The WITTE Catalog FREE 


Don’t arrange to take any Log Saw until you have 
E advantages and betterments. It will 





sure a little wonder.”’ 


C. Hicks, Minn.—""Would give $25 more for 
ed down 60 large cot- 


save you time and money to investigate. 


Cash or Terms: 


both. All Cash or Part Cash, as you wish, and 


I will ship you a rig 
on any terms fair 
Immediate Ship- 


Guarantee, and at a price that will save you money. 
By securing the Tree Saw parts you have a Practical 
Log and Tree Saw Outfit. I will not sell cheapl 
constructed outfits or substitute cheap materia 
Quantity production makes my prices low 


WITTE Log Saw Runs Smooth | 


§. C. Eggleston, of Kentucky, writes: ‘‘I will dro 
you a few lines to tell you what I think of my WITT 
g Saw. It is a smooth runner and has power 
enough for two of the same size. No trouble to cut 
a rick every hour, fall your trees and trim them 
during same time. It’s the best on the market at 
the price.’’ 


All Say—“It Works Fine’? 


W. B. Neal, N. C.—‘'It works fine."’ 

Chas. Gossman, lowa.—"'It works fine.” 

Chas. Chansser, S. Dak.—*‘Both work fine."” 

Otto M. Utz, Conn.—" Have made $200 to date."* 

E. L. MePherson, Ala.—*‘ Just as recommended by yoo."* 

Oscar Nale, Ind.—"‘Runs as smooth and steady as 6 clock.’* 

J. Kyd. Beckenbaugh, Md,—"‘Starts easily—runs perfectly."* 

Wm. R. Lord, Conn.—*‘Have seen others. Am satisfied I bought 
the right rig. 

Edward Gibbs, Kans.—‘‘Have owned three other makes. Like 
the WITTE fine."’ 


H. Guthrie. Mich.—*‘The arm swing movement is more naturel, 
steady fast cutting.” nes 


ate beMBebcneeielee 


For WITTE Log Saw Book 








ment by first train out. Write me direct, or mail coupon today. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1803 Oakland Avenue, . 
1803 Empire Building, 














ED. H. WITTE, 1803 
for _ Dear Sir: — Please mail me plete informati 

regarding your New Improved Log and Tree Saw. 

Name 

Town 

State... R.F.D. 
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CROCHETCRAFT 


CONTAINING 


414 of the Choicest Crochet 
Designs 


H®™ is a rare and beautiful ‘assemblage of 
crochet designs for those who prize the 
distinctive and artistic.. America has never before 
been shown such a collection of crochet designs. 
The world-famed crochet workers of Europe have 
contributed the best of their crochet lore —that 


American women may have a glorious collection 


A Partial List of the Designs zo the newest —the most exclusive—the most 


exquisite patterns in all crochetdom. The new. 
ness—the simplicity—of these designs will delight 
you, and all are so clearly illustrated that your 
fingers will fairly tingle to start working them. 


Square Desly in The Wheat sum « Beginners quickly become experts and experts 


TheSeteh. -FiePilenm Peers = acquire even greater skill—with this magnificent 
—" ved Edn book of crochet designs. 

‘The Roman le 4 

The Anemone Design Borders and Comer? 

a oe 7 a 

Peso” Graperans A Brief Description 

The Rose Spray Deily 1, Commer 


Crochetcraft is a 112-page book of 414 com- 


Dutchess Corner and 
« The Ohvia Nightdress Border — j ° TI t j . } ° I 
ok rathmore 


Come, bound and printed in blue on white paper. Pages 


‘The Fedora Camusole Chower Lace and 


hia 2 Tw Erte" measure x10 inches. Each design stands out 
Chemise The Gr: ine Corner 


vv iboie — clearly and distinctly, showing every minute detail 


The Mar, Lace 
Stag Crochet Square end Coomee to best advantage. 
e Gurl Square Oak Leaf Lace and 
Misrleroe Dengn Corner ? , 





Our Wonderful Gift Offer 


, 


You may have a copy of Crochetcraft absolutely free, pro~ 
vided you send us two one year subscriptions for American 


Agriculturist at the regular price of $1.00 per year: or you may send one two year subscription at $2.00; or you 
may send $2.00 in payment for 4 six-months subscriptions. 
EXTRA GIFT FOR PROMPTNESS If you mail your order in September we will give you besides 
Crochetcraft an extra book of instructions that shows how to work most of the 414 patterns included in Crochetcraft. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Given for Only Three 
Subscriptions 














Reward No. 98.—No matter hoy 
old or how young you are, you wil] be 
delighted with the pictures you cay 
make with this simple camera, It 
makes pictures 2% x3% inches 
Loads in daylight with Premo Fin 
Pack which can be secured where. 
ever photographic supplies are for 
sale. While this camera is suitable 
for older people it is exceptionally 
well liked by every boy and girl who 
is lucky enough to have one. Ang 
just think of it. You can become the 
owner of one of these wonderfy] 
cameras without spending a penny, 
Just tell your neighbors about Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist and collect $1.99 
for a year’s subscription from three 
of them. The 3 subscriptions entitls 
you to the Camera free, postpaid. Or 
send $3.00 in payment for one three 
year subscription and in addition add 
35 cents extra. We even prepay the 
postage. 


SEVEN-PIECE 
CRYSTAL WATER 
SET With Your Ini- 
tial On Each Piece! 












Sent postpaid without cost 
to you as a reward for only, 
Three (3) new or renewal) 
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WE GIVE YOU 


THIS DOLL WONDER 


SHE WALKS, 


SHE CRIES, § SHE SLEEPS 


Reward No. 661-C. This is Betty Blue Eyes, a doll that every 
child is wild about. And they have a right to be, because it comes 
just as near being a real live baby playmate as any dollie can. It 
can sit alone; take real steps, has big round movable eyes that go 
to sleep, and greatest of all it cries out loud. Did you ever before 
hear of any doll that can do ALL of these wonderful things! And 
besides it has beautiful BROWN HAIR, and the cutest little 
dress made of flower-sprigged lawn trimmed in dainty lace edged 
organdie. Surely there is nothing more that a little girl's heart 


could desire than to own this wonderful doll. 


Our casy plan 


brings her within the easy reach of all. Every. little girl can be 
made extremely happy without it costing any money. 


EXTRAORDINARY GIFT OFFER One of these won- 
derful dolls will be sent free, postpaid for only two new or 
renewal one-year subscriptions for Ameriaan Agriculturist at$1.00 
each or for 4 six-month subscriptions at $.50 each. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


461 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 








subscriptions | 








You will love this beautiful Crys- 
tal Water Set with decorations and 
your own initial in sterling silver 
everlastingly burned into the & 
itself. Here is a handsome wate! 
set which you will always use and 
which can be prominently displayed, 
between meals, on sideboard or !? 
china closet. This water set, © m- 
posed of six tumblers and pitcher, 
will delight the heart of every house- 
wife. The pitcher is substantially 
made in a pleasing design, with ' sys 
strong base. The tumblers are © 
dainty, extra thin blown glass Each 
piece is edged in pure sterling ° 


1 of 





ver, with silver wreath and initia! ; 
the owner. The tumblers are 2! ; 
pint capacity—the pitcher holds a 
pints. Shipping weight 5 Ibs. Men 
tion initial desired. We offer this 
handsome Crystal Water Set, free, 
for 3 yearly subscriptions at $1.0° 
each. Or send $3.00 in payment for 
one three year subscription and ' 
addition add 35 cents extra. 


Inc., 











American 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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Discussing Improvements in Rural Schools 

















One Year as School Trustee 
< BELEN FOX, DUTCHESS COUNTY, N. ¥. 
re will be more contented to 
, jp the country if they know that 
oe children can get as good an eat- 
nate near the farm as in the city. 
i schoo! in which I am interested 
eeeithin commuting distance of New 
York City. It is 6 miles from one 
railroad, and 4 miles from the Village 
¢X on another railroad. It is on a 
sicturesque by-road and has a fine 
Det yard with beautiful old trees. 
the one-room school building is 
23x30 ft. and when the trustee’s term 
began, the room ‘contained an old har- 
monimum in one corner and an ugly 
and inconvenient closet for books in 
another. Between the two stood the 


teachers’ desk. The smaller desks 
were in front graduating to the taller 
ones in back. In the middle of the 
room was the stove and divided off 
a. It by a wooden partition in the rear were 
ches, two cloak rooms one on each side of 
Film the entrance. The distances are great 
here and some of the children have to walk 
® for as far as 3 miles to school. 
table The first task of the trustee is to 
nally procure a teacher, and a good teacher 
Who is the most important factor in trying 
And to bring about improvements. We 
© the were most fortunate and secured a 
erful young woman splendidly trained in a 
nny, western college with experience as a 
neri- copncillor in Campfire Girls’ work. 
51.00 During the year in all 38 children 
hree registered and as some moved away 
title and some were too young or over age, 
Or we had a regular attendance of thirty. 
hree The one teacher had to teach boys 
add and girls from 5 to 15 years of age in 
the 8 grades and a kindergarten. The at- 
tendance was exceptionally good. 
a Mothers’ Club Organized 
The first activity after schoo] began 
was to organize a mothers’ club. When 
it came to grading the children we 
found that this had previously been 





most haphazard. Children in the 
third grade could barely stammer 
through second grade reading and the 
arithmetic matched this. We have a 
friend who is a psychologist in New 
York City and she very kindly consent- 
ed totest the children. She gave them 
educational tests as well as psycholog- 
ical. When her report came in we 
were somewhat appalled. We felt that 
seven border line cases out of 22 test- 
ed (the lowest class and the kinder- 
garten were not tested), eight low 
normal intelligence and seven average 
intelligence and not one child of su- 
berior intelligence—spoke very poorly 
for our group. One child who had 
come from a city school was the only 
one ahead of his grade for his age. 
Ten were below their grades and nine 
were right for their ages. Our psy- 
chologist friend left us some spelling 
and arithmetic tests to drill the chil- 
dren in and help bring them up in 
thtir work. She came four months 
later and tested the children again. 
Fifteen showed improvement and four 
remained stationary. A very good rec- 
ord we felt considering the low intel- 
ligence of the children. 


Health Given Place In Studies 


We bought a scale and sent for 
health charts and weighed and meas- 
ured the children and told them about 
the right food to eat. They all stopped 
drinking tea and coffee, of which they 
lad been taking a great deal. The 
teacher taught the children lovely 
Songs and told them stories. They had 
never heard of Cinderella, Goldilocks 


_ 


boys make a shelf all along the wall 
the height of a kindergarten table. 
We purchased little chairs and the 
kindergarten children and the first 
graders sat at this table. 

When Hallowe’en came along the 
school children gave a party. At 
Christmas the trustee gave the chil- 
dren a party and the improvement in 
them was marked. They had lost their 
shy stiffness, their manners were eas- 
ier, their English was better and they 
volunteered to entertain themselves 
with recitations and _ songs. The 
teacher organized the older girls into 
a campfire group of eight, and six of 
the younger girls into a blue bird 
group. Three ofthe school graduates 
joined the campfire girls and they met 
one school day afternoon a weck and 
sometimes Saturdays too. Five boys 
formed a lone scout group. 

All the neighbors became interested 
in the school and each other. They 
gave parties for one another and then 
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and gave 4 community dance, which 
was such a success that three more 
were given ending with a masquerade, 
The people noticed how poor the har- 
monjum was and. bought the school a 
piano. New window shades were put 
up to replace the old tattered ones 
and the room’ looks very well now. All 
winter the Mothers’ Club met fort- 
nightly and their meetings were a 
bright social occasion in their other- 
wise lonely lives. 


Now Discussing Consolidation 


We held a meeting to discuss con- 
solidation of our school with others of 
the township and a big crowd came 
and all entered into the discussion. At 
the May meeting the school was so 
crowded that. many had to listen out- 
side at the windows. After reelecting 
the officers the question of a new two- 
room schoolhouse versus consolidation 
was heatedly debated. Another gath- 
ering was held for further discussion 
of the subject. There is \a splendid 
new school being erected in'‘the village 
of X. We urged the people to vote to 
send the three highest classes in a bus 
to X and keep the little ones at our 
school another year. This plan was 
decided on. They also voted an in- 
creased appropriation of $800. They 
‘raised the teacher’s salary $300 and 
voted for a district nurse and other 







} 
vious years it had been difficult to get 
@ quorum at the school meetings and 
no one had wanted to be trustee. Now 
everyone cared about the school and 
wanted the children to have the best 
possible education. At the close of 
school we had the exercises in the trus- 
tee’s garden. The children this time 
all by themselves dramatized and act- 
ed Cinderella. 

Only those who see the children now 
and compare with a vear ago can real- 
ize how much good theyehave derived 


from the progress in the school. For 
fear some readers think we empha- 
sized all the frills of education at the 
expense of the essentials, it can be 
Stated that all the older children 


passed their regent’s examinations and 
amongst the younger, all but two, who 
passed very low in their psychology 
test, were promoted. 

We have many plans for next year 
and the one that gives us the most 
pleasure is for an evening class for the 
old men of the district. They came to 
the teacher and said they could barely 
sign their names and asked whether 
she would get up a class for them. 
One must repeat that nothing could 
have been done without the fine intel- 
ligence and enthusiasm of our teacher. 
There is still a great task before us. 
We have only just begun to better our 
school and have only done the best we 

















they asked if they could have the improvements. could in one year with a one-room 
school at night and engaged musicians One old resident said that in pre-school. z 
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For Economica! Transportation 


The inom Priced 
High Grade Closed Car 


‘680 


f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


This is the car for the country. 
No new model Chevrolet has ever met with such quick success with 
farmers. It is just what they have long wanted—a high-grade closed 
car at a surprisingly low price. 
Like every other Chevrolet model it offers unmatchable VALUE. 





























































or Sleeping Beauty. 


We bought 50 


inexpensive copies of these and the 
halting, droning reading changed rap- 
r idly for the better. We bought read- 
MZ cards and kindergarten materials 
for the littlest ones. There had been 
no handicraft in the school at all. 
Under the teacher's direction the boys 
measured for bookcases and ordered 
Wood from the lumber mills. They 
made and stained two handsome sets 





nad shelves for their books. We rele- 
ee the ugly bookcase to the pantry 
fe . r 

the dishes and put the new shelves 
in each corner. 


ee cooler was installed so the 
; ren would not have to run into 
vere for a drink. A bulletin board 
katy up and all kinds of notices of 
ft _ to the children were posted on 
cent’ members of our community 
~ welled 60 new books and all the 
. Pega loaned to any of the neigh- 
took © wanted them. The teacher 

out two rows of desks at one side 
Rearest to the window and had the 











World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Low Priced Fully Equipped 


The high-grade Fisher Body is practical as 
wel} as handsome. The extra large, heavy 
plate-glass windows afford clear vision on all 
four sides. 


The mammoth rear compartment with locking 
cover contains 14 cu. ft. of space for luggage, 
packages, produce and merchandise of all kinds. 


The upholstery is in gray whipcord 


The chassis is the Superior Chevrolet with 
that celebrated valve-in-head motor, which 
has been an important factor in giving us 
first place in sales of standard equipped 
automobiles. 


No matter what car you own or think of buying, 
you owe it to yourself to see this all-weather 
Utility Coupé and COMPARE IT for 





—wide, comfortable, well-sprung seat 
and back—easily kept clean. Equip- 
ment includes standard three speed 
transmission, vacuum feed, cord tires. 
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FISHER 


value and low mileage costs. 


Farmers know car value. That is 
why they are buying this model by the 
thousands. 








Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


5,000 Dealers and Service 
Stations Throughout the World 


from High Grade Dealers in Ter- 
ritories not Adequately Cover 
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Applications will be Considered 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
GLISTA HEIFER CALF 


Sired by Korndyke Pontiac Glista, who fs @ grand- 
son of Glista Ernestine, the great Cornell cow with 
seven records of above 30 Ibs. butter in 7 days, her 
best record being 122 Ibs. milk in a day and 35.97 
ibs. butter in 7 days. This bull's dam and sire’s 
dam average 105 Ibs, milk in one day; 702.2 Ibs. 
mk and 29.54 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 

Dam, Triumph Canary, No. 38196, she by Home 
stead Superb Triumph and Hamilton Paladin Canary 
A O. record at 3 yrs. old 80.6 Ibs. milk in a 


7 days 


R. 
day, 549.2 Ibs. milk and 20.18 Ibs. butter in 
Third dam, Valadin Canary 3. old, 553.3 Ibs. 
milk and 23.04 lbs.-butter 7 
This calf is beautifully 
white, well grown, very straight with deep barrel 
Price $150 registgred, transferred and crated 


BRADLEY FULLER UTICA, WN. Y. 


25 Registered Holstein Heifers 


An exceptionally fine Ict of well grown, nicely 
marked 2 and 3 yr olds, mostly due to freshen this 
fall and early winter. 

Buy the bunch and deuble yeur meney. 
Registered service bulls. 
Twe cars fine grade cows. 


J. A. LEACH. 








Phone O78 Cortland, N. ¥ 


Holstein Cows for Sale 


10 extra nice large Holstein cows that will freshen 
between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and good 
producers. Satisfaction guaranteed and prices right. 
1 car load of registered betfers priced for a quiek sale. 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh and close 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra heavy 
milkers, large in size; also a few choice Guernsey cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS Certiand, N. Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFER AND BULL 


Calves at farmers’ prices Write your wants 
Shipments €.0.D. if you wish The most oppor- 
tune time to etart with Holsteins which we have 
ever known Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., 

Maple Lawn Farm Certiand, WN. Y. 














POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatched by the best evstem of Incubation from high 
class bred to lay stock ook your order now for 
Jen. and Feb. delivery Barred ocks, Buff Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, White Wvyandottes, Black Minorcas; 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed by prepaid parcel post. 

NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, W. ¥. 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


Pullets. Bar Rock. Brown Leghorn Ancona, 
White Leghorn, Minorca, Etc. Free Circu- 
lars. 


E. R. Hummer & Co, 


Feb. & March Hatched. 
$65 per 50 28 
Hatched 


MIXED 
$22.00 per 20 


PU guaranteed. Make early winter layers. 
HIGHLAND FARM, Sellersville, Pa. 








Frenchtown, WN. J. 





$120 per 100 





Poultry and St pe ; 


Timely Notes About 


Live Stock Problems 








Gapeworms Spread by Turkey 


Turkeys are probably the natural 
hosts of the gapeworms, so serious a 
pest among young chickens in late 
spring and early summer, and are an 
important factor in their spread. In 
connection with this question, a study 
was made in the Washington city mar- 
ket, an examination being made of a 
total of 635 chickens and 679 turkeys 
were examined. No gapeworms were 
found in the chickens, but 22.5% of 
the turkeys were found to be infested. 
From 1 to 18 worms were found in 
each of the infested turkeys. 

In view of the complete absence of 
gapeworms from a large series of adult 
and approximately adult chickens, and 
their common occurrence in a similar 
series of adult and approximately 
adult turkeys, all obtained at the same 
market at the same season of the year, 
it would appear that adult chickens, 
are poorly adapted as hosts of gape- 
worms. It is also evident that not 
merely young turkeys may harbor the 
worms but that these parasites are 
very common in adult turkeys. That 
turkeys above three years of age may 
harbor gapeworms is established by 
the fact fhat a turkey which was kept 
at the government station at Bethesda, 
Md., for three years after it was 
brought there, was found after its 
death to be infested with a pair of 
worms. 

In the perpetuation of gapeworms 
from year to year on infested poultry 
farms the two chief factors appear to 
be turkeys and contaminated soil. 
Whether, in the absence of turkeys 
from a farm, gapeworm affliction 
among chickens will regularly disap- 
pear has not been definitely estab- 
lished, but it seems probable that it 
may often do so. Gapeworms among 
chickens appear to be more prevalent 
on farms where turkeys frequent the 
chicken runs, than on farms where 
there are no turkeys. Available evi- 
dence indicates that the difficulty has 








IMPORTANT GUERNSEY, AUCTIONS 





The New York State 
Guernsey Breeders’ Association’s 


FOURTH ANNUAL COMBINATION SALE 


Will Be Held At 
CHILMARK FARM, OSSINING, N. Y. 


Saturday, Sept. 16th, ’22 


A splendid lot of A.R. cows (including the sixth cow in Class CC) have been 
selected for this important annual event. 
Langwater Warrior 62509 (A.R.), Langwater Africander 57121, Anton’s May 
King 27387 (A.R.), Yeoman’s King of the May 17053 (A. R.), Langwater 
Knight 46830, Ultra May King 27600 (A.R.), etc., will be represented, mak- 
ing a collection of cattle of unrivalled breeding and undoubted dairy value. 


The get of such famous sires as 





passed foundation stock possibilities. 





40S MAIN STREET 





The Cayuga County Guernsey Club 
and Western New York Breeders 


Will Hold Their 


SECOND ANNUAL COMBINATION SALE 


at BELLMATH FARM, SENNETT, N. Y. 
Monday, Sept. 18th, ’22 


A large selection of animals of approved breeding andjconformation will be 
offered, by such sires as Proud Don 29327 (A.R.), Golden Boy of Pencoyd 
18896 (A.R.), Florham Moss Raider 31517, Langwater Cyclop 2nd 55399, 
Ne Plus Ultra of Wyebrook 40129 (including the bull himself), Nonpareil 
of Pencoyd 29398 (A.R.), Pencoyd’s Secret Premier 49474, offering unsur- 





For Catalogues Address 


ILEANDER F. HERRICK 


WORCESTER, MASS, 
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a tendency to disappear on farms fol- 
lowing the removal of turkeys. Chick- 
ens, unlike turkeys, are readily sus- 
ceptible to infection with gapeworms 
only while they are young. They be- 
come less susceptible as they grow 
older. Adult chickens are seldom 
likely to spread infection, for in those 
instances in which gapeworms develop 
in adult chickens the parasites are 
likely to live only a short time. 

Losses from gapeworms can be 
greatly reduced, if not altogether 
avoided, by keeping young chickens on 
ground that has not been exposed to 
contamination within at least a year 
by chickens with gapes or by turkeys, 
and by excluding turkeys from it dur- 
ing its occupancy by chickens. As 
gapeworms appear rarely to occur in 
adult chickens, brood hens may bé 
associated with young chickens witb 
lit*"e risk of infection. 


DuPonts Buy Moser Herefords 

The famous Dupont herd of Here- 
fords was recently increased in size 
through the purchase of the herd of 
80 purebreds owned by the late E. S. 
Moser of Niles and Moser. The pur- 
chase was made in the name of the 
Delaware Land company which ope 
rates a 20000-acre Du Pont farm at 
Buck Run, Pa., located about 20 
miles from Wilmington, Del. Previous 
to the purchase, the Du Pont herd 
consisted of about 300 pure bred reg- 
istered Herefords. 

The Moser Herefords were well 
known in American, Royal, and Inter- 
national live stock shows. It is re- 
ported that a large number of indi- 
viduals from the herd will be shown 
by the Du Ponts at the National Here- 
ford show in Wilmington, September 
4-8. 


Treating Roaring Horse 

I have a horse nine years old that is in 
ood condition. However, when he has a 
ford hauling job he roars. Still when he 
stands idle he does not breathe hard or roar. 
The roaring occurs it seems, when he draws 
his breath. However, in the hot weather he 
ponte like a sheep. at can_ be done for 
im?—[Geo. Becker, Cambria Co., Pa. 

Without a doubt your horse is a 
roarer. If you will consult your local 
veterinarian perhaps he will be able 
to perform an operation which will 
relieve the animal. Sometimes a tube 
is placed in the throat to relieve this 
trouble. 

Treatments for worms vary. Some 
breeders find one remedy much su- 
perior to another. The following given 
once a day in the feed, in the dose of 
% teaspoonful has been found very 
satisfactory, sulphur, 2 ounces; car- 
raides seed, 1 ounce, arsenic (white) 
10 grains. Another home remedy that 
is highly recommended is to give the 
horse a feed of bran and oats moisten- 
ed with molasses in the morning. All 
water is kept from the animal for 
the entire day. This feed can be re- 
peated in a light quantity at the other 
feedings. On the following day a 
dose of raw linseed-oil is administered. 
Sometimes the linseed is mixed with 
a small amount of turpentine. This 
purgative effect will carry off ihe 
worms which leave the walls of the 
stomach due to the lack of water and 
go to the moist bran mass. 


Livestock Sales Dates 

Augusta Co., Shorthorn’ Breeders’ 
Sale, Staunton, Va., H. H. Moffett, 
Sec’y., Sept. 8. 

Susquehanna Co. Holstein Breeders’ 
Sale, Montrose, Pa., T. J. Sheen, 
Secy., Sept. 15. 

4th Annual Comb. Sale, N. Y., State 
Guernsey Breeders’ Assn., Chilmark 
Farm, Ossining, N. Y., September 
16. 

Cayuga County and Western N. Y. 
State Guernsey Breeders’ Ann’l 
Sale, Sennett, N. Y., Sept. 18. 

State Fair Holstein Sale, State Fair 
Grounds, R. Austin Backus, Mexico, 
N. Y., Mgr., Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 
18-19. 

Eastern Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn. 
Sale, Springfield, Mass., Sept. 20. 

Guernsey Dispersal Sale, Brook Farm, 
Lenox, Mass., L. F. Herrick, Wor- 
cester, Mass., Sales Mgr., Sept. 22. 

N. Y. Holstein Breeders’ Fall Sale, 
Co. Fair Grounds, Middletown, N. 
Y., Oct. 3-4, 


Something to Drink helps Biddy 
manufacture eggs. A hen will drink 
20 times her weight of water in a year 
if she has it before her. 
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SEND NO MONEY. Write and tell us the size of 
how b 
tires a SS want. Shipped C.0.D. Sectigg 
CHARLES TIRE CORP., Depr, 50 
2812 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ha 
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HAR CIDER PRESS 


This Hydraulic Press will work up your apple 
culls into profitable cider. You can also make 
money pressing for your neighbors. 

r high pressure construction gets 
all the juice with minimum power and 
operating expense. Sizes for individ- 
ual and merchant ser- 
vice. Alsoa complete line 
of Pumps, Racks, Cloths. 

Catalog and instructive 
booklet “By-Prod- 
ucts of Fruit” free to 

















FENCE POSTS FOR SALE 


Made from High Carbon STEEL Angles Fire and 
st oof. Are to be driven. Savrs labor and 
expense of digging post holes. Prices are lov. 


UARANTEED ‘ye 
YEARS 
Have manufactured and sold Steel Angle Posts 

for 21_years from our factory located at Williams- 

port, Pa. Prist List Free. Write for my {re 
prepaid plan. 

J. H. DOWNS 
38 Roosevelt Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


NEWTON'S for Heaves, Coughs, Tistem- 
> Tise two 





back. 
re Le 
can. Dealers or . 
Newton Remedy Co., Toledo, 0. 


— 


klet free. Highest 

PATENTS - ny results 

Promptness assured. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WESTMINSTER NURSURY. Desk 25, 
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SWINE BREEDERS 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Special offering of bred 
gilts and sows. 


H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundes, N.Y. 


100 PIGS, Berkshire ang Chester White, 6 weeks old 
OAKS DAIRY FARM Weyalusing, P 
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Milk and Dairy 


Discussing Marketing and Production 
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ber Pooled Milk $2.90 


= The Dairymen’s League Co-operative 


on has voted the following 
ices for the month of September: 

Class 1—for fluid consumption, $2.- 
go per 100 lbs. in the basic freight 
gone of 201-210 miles from New York 
City for 3% milk. : 

Class 2—milk used chiefly in the 
manufacture of cream and ice cream, 
$2.00 per 100. 

Class 3A—milk used chiefly in the 
manufacture of evaporated, condensed 
and powdered milk $.55 per 100 above 
the price of milk used in the manu- 
facture of butter. For the class 3B 
milk, used chiefly in the manufacture 
of hard cheese a 40c differential was 


Associati 


voted. . P 
Class 4—milk used chiefly in the 


manufacture of butter and American 
cheese, based on the butter market 
quotations for the current month. 


Late Summer in the Pasture 
c. L. STILES, LEWIS COUNTY, N. Y. 

Along the middle of the summer 
northern New York pastures began to ’ 
fail, not in quantity of feed but in 
quality. This was immediately felt in 
the production or flow of milk. Even 
though the pasture seemed to furnish 
plenty of grass, nevertheless the flow 
of milk started to go down, possibly 
because pastures were becomming over 
ripe and were in need of supplement- 
ing. 

There are two methods of supple- 
menting the pasture that are used in 
this section, consisting in the feeding 
of roughage and grains in the feeding 
man has somé other profitable work 


most desirable way is to cut with a 
mower, rake it up and haul it to the 
barn. Some dairymen feed as when 
cut fresh each time. 

For later. feeding as autumn ap- 
proaches, there is nothing much bet- 
ter than corn and the farmer who has 
a corn harvester can save himself 
much time and labor by cutting sever- 
al days’ supply at one time which is 
much easier than using the old fash- 
ioned corn knife. 


Afterfeed Valuable 


“Afterfeed” is very good also. Our 
experience has been that, it is better 
to turn the cows in the meadow and 
let them graze. This is a whole lot 
easier than cutting and haulng it to 
the barn. However, during wet 
weather cattle should not be left too 
long on afterfeed. 

In order to obtain the best results, 
supplementing with grain should be 
started before production has dropped 
down to a low point. It is much easier 
to hold eows at a given point than to 
bring them back after their produc- 
tion has fallen off to a low point. By 
keeping up the flow of milk it is pos- 
sible to get larger production per cow 
and the extra amount of milk pro- 
duced is worth more than the cost to 
produce it. Consequently it lowers the 
cost of production per hundred pounds. 
Experience has taught us that the 
amount of milk produced should be 
cut down to avoid the problem of sur- 
plus which is such a problem to dis- 
pose of at a profit. However, this does 
not mean to cut down the amount of 
production per cow. Sell or beef the 
poor producers. 





The Performance of this Brown Swiss Verges on Sensational 


. “ . > 
Beauty Collier made a record of 19,664 pounds milk and 709 lbs. fat with- 
out being turned dry before starting her test,” writes A. E. Dean of Sherman, 


N. Y., who owns a full sister to this cow—Beauty Collier 2nd. 


He continues— 


“W. O. Bohart of Bozeman, Montana, Beauty Colliers’ owner, challenged the 


World to equal her record under similar 


at the 1920 National Dairy Show. 
surpass Beauty's record. 


conditions. This challenge was made 


Some breeders stated how easily they could 
: But when they 
winter (mercury registering 40° below zero) they gave up. 
lege of agriculture will verify claims made about this cow and herd. 


learned she slept out-of-doors even in 
The Montana col- 
“T was 


herdsman for Mr. Bohart and it was their splendid showing under adverse 

conditions that attracted my attention to them.” 

ey ruggedness and consistent performance of the Brown Swiss and their 
uity to stand up under adverse conditions makes the breed an outstanding 


one and is responsible for its increase in popularity. 


That accounts for the 


fac m Swias 
act that Brown Swiss breeders are so ultra-enthusiastic about the Big Brown 


Breed. 


to do which is bringing in a good, | 
Steady income, it is sometimes a good | 
Policy to purchase mill feeds. The 
— and expense of cutting and haul- 
a roughage is considerable and the 
ee at one time for two days’ 
~ Ing though it is not as desirable a 
ms me of this kind of feeding mounts 
ee a man has to leave a profit- 
arm enterprise to harvest these 
crops, 
— Present circumstances it is a 
deo ae to provide some home 
gh r feeding purposes. Experience 
S taught us that where alfalfa can 
> etait grown it makes a most 
— Supplement with its two or 
i ae during the season. In 
ren : alta, fails, Canadian field peas 
See iS a mixture that is highly 
nies “4 and one of the best early 
it 4 know of for green feeding. 
iS crop is sown near a pasture 
ay be cut and thrown over the 
. ce, eliminating unnecessary haul- 
8. However, with a large dairy the 
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First the picture, then the date and 
title written on the film at the 
time—the record complete with an 


Autographic Kodak 


On the farm there are pictures for 
pleasure, and practical pictures of the 
ousiness of farming—and they are 


all easy for the Kodak, 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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POST YOUR FARM 


AND KEEP TRESPASSERS OFF 


New York farmers and owners of farm land have un- 
til. September 30 to post their lands. 


post their farms. We have a 
large supply of these notices and 
will send one dozen to any sub- 
scriber for 69 cents. Larger 
quantities at same rate. Address: 


We have printed on linen lined 
board trespass notices that com- 
ply in all respects'to the new law 
of New York State. We unre- 
servedly advise land owners to 
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ANGUS HERD FOR SALE 
CONVERT CHEAP FEED INTO PRIME BEEF 


95 head of different ages, including the wonderful show and breeding 
bull “Buxom of Willerine,” undefeated as a senior calf. This bull is 
two years old, weighs 1760 pounds and is ready to win this year. 
Also several other prospects for the shows this year. If you want 
a herd that will produce the best kc ‘ at the lowest cost investigate 
this opportunity. Inspection invited. Enquiries gladly answered. 


GLIMMERGLEN FARMS Inc., 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
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ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


enter into the shipping of 





ha same by 

lishers of this paper cannot guarantees the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eges. We shall continue to exercise the creat- 
est care in allowing ry and ecg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 





GOOD WHITE LEGHORN HENS—Laying condition 
$125.00 per 100. $85.00 per 50. $18 per dozen. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyan. & Lechorn pullets, early hatched 








$85.00 per 50 $37.50 per 20 H. A. “SOUDER, 
Sellersville, Pa. 

PULLETS—59 single comb white Leghorns 4 
months old, “Barron’’ Strain, from imported, trap 
nested stock, raised on free range, milk & wheat 
ed. a very thrifty lot Price $2.00 cach VER 
NON BR. LAPLER, Middlesex, Be 
WILKINS COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES—Cocks. 
Hens, Cockerels, Pullets Special offers to carly 
buyers. Write now. R. L. WILKINS, Afton, N.Y 


| 


| 


| 





CATTLE 

SON OF KING SEGIS CHAMPION from one 
of best sows of King Segis born June 11 1922. 
Half brother to King Model which sold for 315,000 
to Bloomingdale Farms and Helle Segis Champion, 
57.15 Ibs. butter in 7 days, a $5000 cow. Closely 
related to two world’s record cows $50 registered 
transferred and crated. LYNNE L. MERRITT, 


Quakertown, 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calf for sale, drop- 
ped April 3rd ice $50 E. E. RIDOUT, Ophir 
Farm, Purchase, N. Y. 


ONE REG. AYRSHIRE yseerling bull, three young 
welt calves. One bull calf. A. B. SWAN, Jasper, 











STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’'S STANCHIONS 
Please the purchaser They 
trial in the buyer's stable 
for booklet. WALLACE B. 
restville Ct. 





are guaranteed to 
are shipped subject to 
They are right Serd 


CRUMB, Box A. For- 





PULLETS~—Yearling Hens, White & Brown, Buff- 
leghorns, is, Wyandattes, Rocks, Minorcas, Buff 
Orpingtons. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, N 

Rarred 
SEW- 


CHICKS—White Leghorns $8.00 100. Reds. 
sane, saapeee $10.00. EMPIRE HATCHERY, 





HIDES AND FURS 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and Horse hides 
for fur coats and robes Cow and Steer hides into 
Harness and Sole Leather. Catalog on request. We 


























ard. repair and remodel worn furs; estimates furnished 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y¥ 
TOBACCO 7 

aes tencensidiideeeinttianauengiasinmnapaemteegmen SHEEP 

KENTUCKY TORACCO—3 year old leaf Don't a 
send @ penny, pay for tobacco and postage when DORSET Horn sheep. Ten ewes and one ram 
received. Wixtra fine. chewing 10 Ibs. $3.00; smoking $250.00. A few ram lambs. CHARLES LAFFERTY, 
14 ‘Ths. 2.50: medium smoking 10 Ibs. $1.25. Little Valley, N. Y. 
FARMERS’ UNION, Hawesville, Ky 

NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO. Chewing 5 pounds CIGARS 
$4.75: 10 pounds $3.00 Smoking 5 pounds $1.25 - 
16 pounds $2.00 Send money Pay when re —e ae * a “ “e 
ceived. TOBACCO GROWERS UNION, Paducah, Ky. | CIGARS Special offer. Castellanos, each cigar 
penn ee ei Mae ieee ae while they last $2 box of 50. Havana filler 
TORACCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking. 10 throughout Will suit or your money refunded 
ths. $2.25. Rich mellow hand selected chewing | MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., New York City. 
3 the. $1.90. Free receipt for preparing. WALDROP 
BROTHERS, Murray, Ky 
meena MISCELDANEOUS 

NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Chewing. 5 pounds SCELDANEOU 
81.75: 15 peunds $4.00. Smoking, 5 pownle $1.25; 
15 pounds $3.00 Send no money, nay when re- THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT says, be- 
celred FARMER'S TOBACCO ASSOCIATION, ware, do not use cloths for straining if you want 


Paducah, Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY HOMESPUN smoking t&hacco, aged 








clean milk; most effective of all is sterilized cotton. 
used but onee, then discarded. The Dr. Clark is 
the only milk strainer which successfully uses cotton, 











in the bulk; mellow and sweet Ten pounds $1.50; | because every pad is tightly clamped to bottom of 
26 pounds $2.75. TOBACCO GROWERS UNION. strainer compelling milk to flow through and not 
Lyonsvipe. Ky. around. Used by all agricultural colleges in New 
England, endorsed br milk inspectors, used by thou- 
TORACCO—Homespum Smoking, 10 Ibs. $2.50: 20 sands of dairymen. Two sizes, 10 and 18 qts. parcel 
Ibs. 00: Fine Chewing. 10 Ibs. $3.00. FARMERS post delivery. Write for information, H. C. SOULE. 
Yuk! Mayfield, Ky. New England distributor, Canton, Me. / 
ss CRANBERRY BOGS FOR SALE—A rare _op- 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK portunity for a steady good income a 40-Acre Bog, 
_- — —— full leaving 2000 bushels crop in sight. Houses. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS for <Aucust and fall garage, cranberry house,. ete., also several bogs, im 
lanting. Pot-grown and runner plants that will proved and pertly improved 4 0-acre bog coop 
r fruit next summer. Raspberry. blackberry, estimated 800 to 1000 bushels, moer land joining to 
dewberry, loganberry, fooseberry, currant grape extend the bog to 75 acres. selling on account of old 


plants, roses, shrubs for all planting Catalog free 
HARRY D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. ¥ 


WER PLANTS—Astor salvia, 





FLO snapdragon, 
pansy, zinnia, strawflower, and other annuals: del 
primum. hollyhock, columbine, foxlove, canterbury 
lis, forget-me-nots, poppy, wallflower, sweet Wil 
Yiem and other hardy perennials Catalog free 
HARRY DPD. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 
FRUIT TREPS—Greatly reduced prices Direct 
te PPienters. No agents. Peaches, spies, pears 
fumes, cherries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, mul 

jes. Ornamental trees, vines and shrubs Free 
64 pase catalog TENNPSSEB NURSERY Cv. 
Box 119, Cleveland, Tenn. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS— for fall setting, Sen- 
ater Dunior at 00 per hundred: $5.50 for 400 


postpaid. 


HAYWOOD 
Square, N. Y¥ 


. r M.; 5 
Kr BMovicn. Central 

STRAWRERRY PLANTS —Pot-crown Howard, Suc- 
coos, McAlpin $4.00 per 100. GEO. AIKEN, Putney, 
Vermont. 


~ STRAW FERRY PLANTS 


a 








Best varieties Catalog 
1 








Free. BASIL PERRY. Georgetown, De 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 
DON’T keep a mungral ancther year just to prove 


is a mongre Thoroughbred English Shepherds 
for stock alone this vear, don’t wait take advantage 

















Le DUF, Justice of the 
P. O. New Jersey. 


ace and sickness. ©. L Peace, 
South Park Chatsworth, 


CORN HARVESTER cuts’ and piles on harvester 


or winrows Men and horse cuts and shocks equal 
Corn Binder Sold in every state Only $25 with 
fodder tying attachment Testimonials and catalog 

RF showing icture of Harvester, PROCESS 
HARVESTER ©€O., Salina, Kansas 


WILL BUY OLD ISSUES of the American Agricul- 
turist for the following dates: 1842-1852-1858. If you have 
bound volumes of these dates. communicate at once with 
The Faditor. American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave.. 
New York City 





POTATOFS—You can shake them thro 


h Cor 
bin’s Petato Grader in a hurry Takes out all the 
dirt and small potatoes Priee reasonable. * Send 
for Circular F. TAINTOR CORBIN, Oxford, N 

ACCOUNTS NOTES. CLAIMS--Collected = any 
where in world. No charces unless collected. MAY'S 


COLLECTION AGENCY, Somerset, Ky 


DYE man’s suit, overcoat, Lady's suit. 





WILL 

coat or dress (black) for $1.65 and pay return 

postage, no pressing VENARLE, the Dyer. Upper 
Box. 147. 


Fairmount, Md 


PAPER 10-R ENSILAGE CUTTER used twice 


$125; Maytag Multimoter washer $45.: Hugro 32 
volt vacuum cleaner. H. VAN KEMEU, Rummer- 


field, Ta. 


RAISE SILVER FOXES—We start you ov $5 





monthly Details free Write now SILVERRAR 
FOX ASSOCIATION. Box LiSE, Dracut, Mass. 
150 NOTFEHEADS, 100 white envelopes printed 


and madied $1.00 Samples printing free. SUNCO, 
Mohawk, New York 


PRINTED TO ORDER 250 noteheads or envelopes 
$1.25. DANISEVICH, Poolville, New York 


WELL 
ate A. 





DRILLER 


Several machines, prices moder 
J. SANDERS, » a 


Fort Johnson, N. 











HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
borough, Ontario. 











of reduced price on pups. GEO. BOORMAN, Mar- 
athon, New York. 

FOR SALE—Female thorough bred collie six 
maonths old. @ dandy, driving cows good HARL 
BUTTON. Georgetown, N 
~ AIREDALE PUPPIES—Fiicible for registration 
Ma $15.00, Females $10.00, H. G. OAKLEY 
Gtrattonville, Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED meatle collie pups Bred fe 
males. Spayed females ARCADIA FARMS 
Rally. Pa. 

COLLTE PUPS, Champion Line. PAINE’S KEN- 
NELS, South Royalton, Vt. 

THOROUGHBRED COLLIES—Cheap JOEL 
GROVER, Ulysses, 

SWINE 
yoo PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire. Chest- 
er white 8 color white. Berkshire Chester 
white cross, color black & white, barrows. sows 
aad boars, 8 to 10 wks. old $5 _ | a 
ip any part of the shore lots €. ¢ on 
- Mg JOuUN J. SCANNELL, Rutsell St., Wo- 
230 


burn. Mass. Tel 


MIPSUMMER SALE—Cold Spring Farm offers 
during August, 8 to 9 weeks old pics 26.00 each C. 
0 on approval. Bred from Big Types. easy feed- 
ors. fast rs, very prolific Chester & Yorkshire 
creas. Rerkshire & Yorkshire cross. COLD SPRING 
FARM, Box 74 Dedham, Mass. 





FOR SALF—World’s Grand champton strain ree- 
istered O I. & gilts and boars—3 months old. 
£15.00 each They are the large type, very, thrifty, 
and bred well enough for any herd VERNON 
Rt. LAFLER, Middlesex, N. Y 

PAIR REGISTERED, two vear old Hampshires. 
fively marked, sood breeders, cheap for quality pen 


eof their ples, $19 cach at six weeks 
BS LITTLE. Waterloo, New York 

<poTTED POLAND CHINAS. Size, quality and 
finich Prices. reasonable. Satisfaction cuaranteed 
MORTON'S HOG FARM, Russellville, Kentucky 


Pearl Guineas. 
. 


REGISTERED 0. 7. and Chester White Pigs. 
. ?P N. ¥ 


S 
} ROGERS, Wapyville. 





BEES 





Hl NEY—Pure Clover 
19lb. $2.15; Buckwheat 
3rd zone Fach 





Extracted, 1922 crop, Sib 
Sib. $1.15, 101b. $1.90. 
additional zone add 
for f’s, 20c, for 10’s. Satisfaction and_ safe 
ranteed. We are Farm Rureau Mem- 
M FARM, 1310 Spring St., Syracuse, 
New mv A ate 
~YRALIAN QUEENS—J'ntested $1 each: f, 
i $10. ‘Tested, $1.50 each LAWRENCE 


$5.50: 
. AN- 
S. Kast Greenwich, 2B. 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 








WANTED— Farmer, experienced cradtne, rack 
ing fruit to work on fruit farm; $50 rer moenth 
with board No_ Sunday work. Apply with ref- 
erence JOSEPH ROSENTHAL, Ulster Park, N. Y 





COUNTY SALESMAN WANTED by leading farm 





weckly Big commission and expense allowance. Op 
portunity for man with auto Address AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, Fourth Ave., New York. 

$210 MONTHLY,—expenses, free auto to agents 
selling poultry and stock remedies Fast summer 
sellers. SUNFLOWER POULTRY FARM, Bl:, Par- 
sons, Kans. 





AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan is a 





wonder jet our free sample case offer. HO-RO- 
co TT Locust, St. Lonis, Mo 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


FEMALE HELP WANTED—Women, Girls wanted 
become Dress Designers- Makers 35 week Sewing 
experlenecs Learn while earning. Sample 
lessons free immediately FRANKLIN IN 
STITUTH, 5i2, Rochester, N. Y. 


Vihecessary 
Write 
Dem. HU 





WOMEN’S WANTS 
ALL WOOL-—knitting 
manufacturer at 5e., $1.35 
Postage paid on $5.00 orders. 
H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED—<Agents make a_ dollar 
hour Sell Mendets, a patent patch for instant 
mending leaks in all utensils. Sample package free 

. Oo. Dept. 14 Amsterdam 


XN, Y. = “ 





for sale, direct from 
and $1.60 a pound. 
Write for samples. 
Maine. 


yarn 








) Market Place 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City 








head. 


PATENTS 





PATENTS SECURED—Prompt _ service. Avoid 
dangerous delay. id for our “Record of Inven- 
tion” form and Free book telling how to obtain 
a Patent Send sketch or model for examination. 
Preliminary advice without charze Highest. Ref- 
erences. Write Today. . L. JACKSON & CO 
Ouray Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


PATENT—PROTECT 





your rights. Write for 
“Record of Invention’ and booklet about Patents. 
Prompt persona] service. Advice without charge. 
J. REANEY KELLY, 612-C Columbian Building 
Washington, D. C. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 








500 «poultry, 18 
l% a potatoes, 


MODERN 
cows, 11 A. 
a 
bull, 


FARM HOME—With 
Alfalfa, 9 a. oats, 
19a. corn, 2a. peas, hay, pure bred 
\ 3 gas engines, full implements, 
3-unit milker, 5, etc; 84 acres on improved road, 
edge fine town, 4 cities convenient; excellent ecdu- 
cational facilities; level machine worked fields cut 
abou 0 tons ay, 25-cow pasture: variety fruit, 
woodlot; splendid 2-story 10-room house with bath, 
running water, hardwood floors, oat staircase, 
place, furnace heat, gas lights, beautiful 
shade; overlooks town; good 130-ft. cement 
ment barn, swing stanchions, silo, running water; 
5-room tenant house, 100-ft. hog use, ete, he- 
cause other interests $21,000 takes all, part cash. 
w. 8. MAYNARD, Strout Farm Agency, Canastota, 


165-ACRE BOULEVARD FARM—With Furnished 
House; 2 acres potatoes, 8 acres oats, 3 acres corn, 
large vegetable garden; 6 cattle, 3 horses, 
ood, gas engine, full implements, 
included; pay for farm selling wood 
city this winter your family’s comfort 
good road-side market, close village and 
lake; 75 acres k loam tillage; 29-cow 
about 160,000 ft. timber; 100 apple trees, ‘2 
strawberries: good 9-room house, 60-ft. barn. s 
garage, poultry house, running water: aced 
retiring, $3290 takes all, less than half cash 
tails page 13, STROUTT’S ILLUS. CATALOG. 
B. Nassau St., New York City. 





fuel-short 
assures) 
beautiful 


De- 
150 





129-ACRE FARM—Insurance $5000. 3 horses, 7 
cows, crops, buckwheat, oats, corn. tatoes, poul- 
try, sow, full implements included if taken now: 
mile village in fertile district, good neighbors; 75 
fields, 25-cow pasture, lots wood to sell 
shortage, fruit, sugar maples; 2- 
12-room — 60-ft. ——_ an am. 
arage, ultry house, etc. ‘o settle affatrs $: 
cris all. less than half needed. L. J. SHAVER, 
Strout Farm Agency, Canajoharic, N. Y¥ 


$109 TO $50 DOWN—Starts you on 20, 40. or 80 
acres good clay loam land near a hustling city 
in Michigan. Balance long time meet your 
circumstances. Prices now only 
acre Investigate this opportunity to t 
home. Write, today for big illustrated t 
ing ful] information. _ It’s . SWIGART LA? 
CO. V-1246 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 








200 FARMS LISTED FOR SALE—Otsego, Her- 
kimer, Oneida, Co. New York State farms are the 
best, prices are right Also Hotels, Country 
Confectionary Stores, Barber Shops, 
Timber lots, Amusement Parks. 
Douglas ‘what you are looking for. 
terms are right. C. M. DOUGLAS, 
St., Herkimer, N. Y. 


y prices and 
407 Mohawk 








TWO LARGE STOCK FARMS—FOR SALE. near 
Millbrook. One consists of 300 acres of land and 
the other of 400 acres: nice large dwelling and 
good farm houses and outbuildings. DEAN'S REAL, 
ESTATE AGENCY, Millbrook, N. Y. 

WANT CUY FARM—tn Dutches €o., 60 to 100 
acres near school: wood-lot. on mail route not oer 
4 miles station, for general farming Send price, 

no agent. A. ZENNEK, Larchmont 


description, 
= 2 





215 ACRES--Good buildings, valuable timber and 
wood-lot all personal and crope included for $5.500 
$2500 cash easy terms. M. F. STEWART, DeRurter, 
x. Bs 





CENTRAL, NEW YORK FARMS: Equipped, moner- 
making farms of every description. Free catalogue. 
PERRY FARM AGENCY, Canajoherie, N. Y. 








SS 


Standard Books that 
Fruit Growers Should Read 


° 

Invest your leisure’ time in profitable reading. 
An hour or two now and then will keep you 
in touch with the tremendous strides made in 
herticultural science hese books have been 
prepared and published to enable you to keep 
up with the procession. 





AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST 
Ry J. J. Thomas. Containing practical direc- 
tions for the propagation and culture of all 
of the fruits adapted to the United States, 
including large and small fruits, as well as 
sub-tropical] and tropical fruits. Illustrated. 
FES “Ogee. Net cocccocccccccccccccecese $3.50 


FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN GRAPE 
CULTURE ° 

By T. V. Munson. This a practical work upon 
American grapes. suited to all sections of the 
country. It will be a@ fine money-maker to 
every practical vinevardist who reads it. Iltus- 
trated. 7%x10 inches. 250 pages. oS 


BE cece c cc cccesccsereceerseereesesess 


THE AMERICAN PEACH ORCHARD 
Ry F. A. Waugh. This is the latest and best 
work on the culture of peaches. Contains full 


directions for propagation, culture, ete.  Illus- 
trated. 5x7 inches. 250 pages. Cath. 


THE AMERICAN APPLE ORCHARD 
By F. A. Waugh. In this book chief prom- 
inence has been given to modern commercial 
methods as practiced tn large and up-to-date 
orchards. At the same time the family or- 
chard is not neglected, for special treatment 
of this subject has been civen Illustrated 
5&7 inches. 226 pages. Cloth. Net ....$1.75 


BEGINNER'S GUIDE TO FRUIT GROWING 
By F. A. Waugh. This book is written for 
the. beginner. A simple statement of the ele- 
mentary practices of propacation, planting, cul 


ture, fertilization, pruning, spraying, etc. It 
is a primer for beginners. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 220 pages. Cloth. Net ........ $1.25 
FRUIT HARVESTING, STORING, 
MARKETING 
Ry F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the 
picking, storing, shipping and marketing of 
fruit. No progressive fruit grower can afford 
to be without this most valuable book. Ilus- 
trated. 232 paegs. 5x7 inches. Cloth..$1.75 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Sometime It’s the Salesman 


Occasionally’ subscribers ca}j upon 
us to settle complaints against com 
panies that we know to be reliable 
but who have been misrepresenteg 
and placed in a most embarrassing po- 
sition by unreliable salesmen Who are 
subject to sharp practice and whom 
the company has been most unforty. 
nate in sending into the field. Only 
recently one of our readers came face 
to face with just such a Situation, 

Our subscriber had purchaseq a 
lighting and heating plant which the 
salesman exaggerated and misrepres. 
ented, making claims for the machine 
far in excess of those of the company, 
When our reader had discovered hor 
greatly the salesman had exaggeraty 
the facts he attempted to return the 
plant to the company and set a re. 


fund. This attempt was Made 
through the salesman and Proved 
futile. Consequently American Agri. 


culturist was appealed to aid in the 
recovery of the original investment, 
We wrote the home office of the com- 
pany presenting the facts and requosgt. 
ing an investigation of the circum. 
stances surrounding the deal. After 
a lapse of several weeks we were aq- 
vised that this investigation was pe. 
ing conducted and that the lighting 
plant was being returned to the com- 
pany headquarters, thereby Satisfying 
the customer. 

This all goes to show that there 
was nothing wrong with the company. 
In fact, there was nothing wrong with 
its product as far as the company's 
claims were concerned. The entire 
controversy hinged on the unreliabjl- 
ity of the salesman. It is unfortw 
nate that occasionally this type of 
salesmen are turned loose in the farm 
field for it often imperils the reputa- 
tion of a really good company. 


Comes Back with Another 

On June 20, William Heimberger & 
Son, proprietors of the River View 
Farm at Saltsburg, Pa., wrote Ameri- 
can Agriculturist as follows: 
“Gentlemen: 





Enclosed please find a claim against the 
American Express Company, which we wish 
you would collect for us. The American Ex 
press informs us that we will have to get 
proof from the express agent at New York 
that our shipment of eggs was damaged. We 


have written them many times but can get no 
reply. You have helped us in many claims, 
and so we are asking you to handle this small 
one. 

Although this claim was for an ex- 
tremely small amount, nevertheless, 
we were only too glad to be of service 
to our subscriber. Apparently the re- 
quest for an affidavit to the effect that 
the shipment had been received ina 
damaged condition was made to the 
wrong agent or department. Sucha 
claim as this must go to the regular 
claim agent which necessitates filing 
with definite forms. American Agri- 
culturist submitted these forms with 
affidavits from the consignee and our 
subscriber, and within a short time we 
received word from Mr. Heimberget 
who writes as follows: 


“Gentlemen: ; 
Received check for the claim 
against the Express company. I wish 


to thank you very much for your ef- 
forts and kindness. We wish your 
paper the very best ‘of success.” 
Mr. Heimberger and any other sub- 
scriber who has a similar difficulty, is 
entirely welcome to our services. 


Railroad as Right 


Many years ago a railroad was sold the 
right to cross a person’s land. The railroad 
is not now in use. Can the owner of th a¢ 
joining land build a fence across the reiires 
to keep his cattle from going through as he 
railroad does not maintain fences along te 
side of it?—[A. L. I., New York. — 

Even though the railroad is not be 
ing used the adjoining owners have 2 
right to build a fence across it. eb 
ing a petition in the usual manner 4 , 
joining owners may be able to a 
the railroad to build and maintain ‘ 
fence along the side of its road. 


Assessors Have Power 


t doubled 

The assessors at the last assessmen - 
a person’s taxes from what they were the That 
before when he purchased the premises 








can he do?—E. M., New York. é 
ors have the right to 
a yregenee ket value. 


sess property for its fair mar 
If the owner thinks they have ; 
for more than that it would be : 
able for him to take the matter 0? 
with them and they may be willing 

abate a portion of it. 
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olmes is asked by Dr. Mortimer 
tagleck mystery surrounding the death 
it Sit Charles Baskerville, in whose family 
F the legend of a spectral, murderous 
ll When: the heir, Sir Henry, arrives 
= ‘America, he is trailed by a bearded sp 
and a boot of his is stolen at the hotel. Dr. 
Watson, who tells the story, goes back with 


i Baskerville Hall. 
we they arrive in the desolate moor country, 


ards posted to apprehend an es- 
pal yk = Mr. Stapleton, a butterfly-hun- 
ting neigiibor, points out the dangerous Grim- 
pen quaginire and his beautiful sister secretly 
warns them of danger. ; ; ; 
Meanwhile Sir Henry fatls in love with Miss 
Jeton whose brother unexpectedly opposes 
his suit, and the two men quarrel. A recon- 
cliation is effected but she continues to convey 


et warnings, ; 
7 eowhile Barrymore, the trusted butler, is 
signaling to someone on the moor and 
bf and ‘Dr. Watson force him to admit 
that Selden, the escaped convict, is his wife’s 
brother. Determining to capture the man, th 
e desolate moor. at midnight an 
, & comes across it a deep baying of 
a 2 sound that Watson has heard, 
but which strikes Sir Henry with terror. The 
convict evades their pursuit. 


Chapter IX 


The Figure on the Tor 

E were turning to go home, hav- 
W ing abandoned the hopeless chase. 
The moon was low upon the right, and 
the jagged pinnacle of a granite tor 
stood up against the lower curve of 
its silver disc. There, outlined as 
black as an ebony statue on that shin- 
ing back-ground I saw the figure of a 
man upon the tor. 

Do not think that it was a delusion, 
Holmes. I have never in my life seen 
anything more clearly. The figure was 
that of a tall thin man. He stood 
with his legs a little separated, his 
arms folded, hig head bowed, as if 
he were brooding over that enormous 
wilderness. He might have been the 
very spirit of that terrible place. With 
acry of surprise I pointed him out to 
the baronet, but in the instant during 
which I had turned to grasp his arm 
the man was gone. There was the 
sharp pinnacle of granite still cut- 
ting the lower edge of the moon, 
but its peak bore no trace of that 
silent and motionless figure. 

I wished to go in that direction 
and to search the tor, but it was some 
distance away. The baronet’s nerves 
were still quivering from that cry, 
which recalled the dark story of his 
family, and he was not in the mood 
for fresh adventures. He had not 
seen this lonely man upon the tor 
and could not feel the thrill which 
his strange presence and his com- 
manding attitude had given to me. 
“A warder, na doubt,” said he. “The 
moor has been thick with them since 
this fellow escaped.” Well, perhaps 
his explanation may be the right one, 
but I should like to have some fur- 
ther proof of it. 

Today we mean to communicate to 
the Princetown people where they 
should look for their missing man, 
but it is hard lines that we have not 
actually had the triumph of bringing 

back as our own prisoner. Such 
are the adventures of last night. 

Much of what I tell you is no doubt 
quite irrelevant, but still I feel that 
it is best to lot you have all the facts 

leave you to select for yourself 
those which will be of most service 
© you. We are certainly making 
some progress. So far as the Barry- 
mores go we have found the motive 
of their actions, and that has cleared 
up the situation very much. But the 
moor with its mysteries and its 
strange inhabitants remains as in- 
srutable as ever. 


Chapter X 


From the Diary of Dr. Watson 
§° - I have quoted from the reports 
orwarded during these earl 
days to Sherlock. Holmes. Now, bonnin 
aon, Tam compelled to abandon this 
od and to trust once more to my 
recollections, aided by the diary which 
kept at the time. A few extracts 
the later will carry me on to 
scenes which are indelibly fixed 
m my memory. I proceed, then, 
the morning which followed our 
ve chase of the convict and our 


ees, Strange experiences upon the 


October 16th—A dull and foggy day 
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with a drizzle of rain. The house is 


Wi banked in with rolling clouds, which 


rise now and then to show the dreary 
4A curves of the moor, and the distant 
boulders gleaming where the light 
strikes upon them. It is melancholy 
outside and in.” The baronet is in a 
black reaction after the excitements 
of the night. I am conscious myself 
of a weight at my heart and a feeling 
of impending, ever present danger, the 
more terrible because I am unable to 
define it. 

And have I not cause for such a 
feeling? Consider the long sequence 
of incidents which have all pointed to 
some sinister influence. There is the 
death of the last occupant of the Hall, 
fulfilling so exactly the conditions of 
the family legend, and there are the 
repeated reports from peasants of the 
appearance of a strange creature upon 
the moor. Twice I have with my own 
ears heard the sound which resembled 
the distant baying of a hound. 

It is incredible, impossible, that it 
should really be outside the ordinary 
laws of nature. A spectral hound 
which leaves material footmarks and 
fills the air with its howling is surely 
not to be thought of. Stapleton may 
fall in with such a superstition, and 
Mortimer also; but nothing will pur- 
suade me to believe in such a thing. 
To do so would be to descend to the 
level of these poor peasants, who are 
not content with a mere fiend dog, 
but must needs describe him with fire 
shooting from his mouth and eyes. 
Holmes would not listen to such fan- 
cies, and I am his agent. 


UT facts are facts, and I have twice 
heard this crying upon the moor. 
Suppose that there were really some 
huge hound loose upon it; that would 
go far to explain everything. But 
where could such a hound lie con- 
cealed, where did it get its food, where 
did it come from, how was it that no 
one saw it by day? It must be con- 
fessed that the natural explanation of- 
fers almost as many difficulties as the 
other. And always, apart from the 
hound, there is the fact of the human 
agency in London, the man in the cab, 
and the letter which warned Sir Henry 
against the moor. This at least was, 
real, but it might have been the work 
of a protecting friend as easily as of 
an enemy. Where is that friend or 
enemy now? - Has he remained in 
London, or has he followed us down 
here? Could he—could he be the 
stranger whom I saw upon the Tor? 

I had only the one glance at him, 
and yet there are some things to 
which I am ready to swear. He is no 
one whom I have seen down here, and 
I have now met all the neighbors. 
The figure was far taller than that of 


Stapleton, far thinner than that of 
Frankland. Barrymore we had left 
behind us, and I am certain that - 


he could not have followed us. A 
stranger then is still dogging us, just 
as a stranger dogged us in London. We 
have never shaken him off. If I 
could lay my hands upon that man, 
then at last we might find ourselves 
at the end of all our difficulties. To 
this one purpose I must now devote all 
my energies. 

My first impulse was to tell Sir Hen- 
Ty my plans. My second and wisest 
one is to play my own game and 
speak as little as possible to anyone. 
He is silent and distrait. His nerves 
have been strangely shaken by that 
sound upon the moor. I will say 
nothing to add to his anxieties, but I 
will take my own steps to attain my 
own end. 

We had a small scene this morning 
after breakfast. Barrymore asked 
leave to speak with Sir Henry, and 
they were closeted in his study some 
little time. I more than once heard 
the sound of voices raised, and I had 
a pretty good idea what was under 
discussion. After a time the baronet 
opened his door and called for me. 

“Barrymore considers that he has a 
grievance,” he said. “He thinks that 
it was unfair on our part to hunt his 
brother-in-law down when he, of his 
own free will, had told us the secret.” 

The butler was standing very pale 
but very collected before us. 

“I may have spoken too warmly, 
sir,” said he, “and if I hawe I am 
sure that I beg your pardon. At the 
same time, I was very much surprised 
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you had been chasing Selden. The 
poor fellow has enough to fight against 
without my putting more upon his 


. track.” 


“If you had told us of your own free 
will it would have been a different 
thing,”’ said the baronet, “you only told 
us, or rather your wife only told us, 
when it was forced from you and you 
could not help yourself.” 

“I didn’t think you would have 
taken advantage of it, Sir Henry—in- 
deed I didn’t.” 

“The man is a public danger. 
There are lonely ‘houses scattered over 
the moor, and he is a fellow who 
would stick at nothing. You only 
went to get a glimpse of his face to 
see that. Look at Mr. Stapleton’s 
house, for example, with no one but 
himself to defend it. There's no saf- 
ety for anyone until he is under lock 
and key.” 


a E’LL break into no house, sir. I 
give you my solemn word upon 
that. But he will never trouble anyone 
in this country again. I assure you, Sir. 
Henry, that in a very few days the 
necessary . arrangements will have 
been made and he will be on his way 
to South America. I beg of you Sir, 
not to let the police know that he is 
still on the moor. They have given 
up the chase there, and he can lie 
quiet until the ship is ready for him. 
You can’t tell on him without getting 
my wife and me into trouble. I beg 
you, sit, to say nothing to the police.” 

“What do you say, Watson?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “If he 
were safely out of the country it would 
relieve thertax-payer of a burden.” 

“But how about the chance of his 
holding someone up before he goes?” 

“He would not do anything so mad, 
sir. We have provided him with all 
that he can want. To commit a crime 
would be to show where he was 
hiding.” 

“That is true,” said Sir 
“Well, Barrymore——” 

“God bless you, sir, and thank you 
from my heart! It would have killed 
my poor wife had he been taken 
again.” ' 

“I guess we are aiding and abet- 
ting a felony, Watson? But after 
what we have heard, I don’t feel as 
if I could give the man up, so there is 
an end of it. All right, Barrymore, 
you can go.” 

With a few broken words of grati- 
tude the man turned, but he hesitated 
and then came back. 

“You’ve been so kind to us, sir, that 
I should like to do the best I can for 
you in return. I know something, Sir 
Henry, and perhaps I should have 
said it befere, but it was long after 
the inquest that I found it out. I’ve 
never breathed a word about it yet to 
mortal man. It’s about poor Sir Char- 
les's death.” 


Barrymore Reveaks a Secret 
HE baronet and I were both upon 
our feet. “Do you know how he 
died?” 
“No, sir, I don’t know that.” 
“What then?” 
“I know why he was at the gate at 


Henry. 


that hour. It was to meet a woman.” 
“To meet’a woman! He?” ) 
“Fes, sir.” 


“And the woman's name?” 
“T can't give you the name, sir, but 


I can give you the inftials. Her in- 
itlals were L. L.” 
“How do you know this, Barry- 


more?” 

“Well, Sir Henry, your uncle had a 
letter that morning. He had usually 
a great many letters, for he was a 
public man and well known for his 
kind heart, so that everyone in trouble 
turned to him. But that morning, as 
it chanced, there was only this one 
letter, so I took the more notice of it. 
It was from Coombe Tracey, and it 
was addressed in a woman’s hand.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, sir, I thought no more of the 
matter, and never would have had it 
not been for my wife. Only a few 
weeks ago she was cleaning: out Sir 
Charles’s, study—it had never been 
touched since his death—and she 
found the ashes of.a burned letter in 
the bac® of the grate. The greater 
part of«it was charred to pieces, but 
one little slip, the end of a page, hung 
together, and the writing could still 
be read, though it was grey on a black 
ground. It seemed to us to be a post- 
script at the end of the letter, and it 
said: ‘Please, please, as you are a 
gentleman, burn this letter, and be 
at the gate at ten o’clock.’ Beneath 
it were signed the initials L. L.” 

“Have you got that slip?” 

“No, sir, it crumbled all to bits ef- 
ter we moved it.”’ 

“Had Sir Charles received any other 
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Tetters in the’ easid < iting?” 


“Well, sir, I took no-particular no- 


tice of his lett I should not have 
noticed this one only it happened te 
come alone.” 

“And you have no idea who L. lL. 
is?” 

“No, sir. No more than you have, 
But I expect if we could lay our hands 
upon that lady we should know more 
about Sir Charles’s death.” 

“I cannot understand, Barrymore, 
how you came to conceal this importe 
ant information.” 

“Well, sir, it was immediately after 
that our own trouble came tous. And@ 
then again, sir, we were both of us 
very fond of Sir Charles, as we well 
might be considering all that he hag 
done for us. To rake this up couldn't 
help our poor master, and it’s well te 
go carefully when there’s a lady in the 
“> Even the best of us———” 

“You thought it might injure hig. 
reputation?” 

“Well, sir, I thought no good could 
come cof it. But now you have been 
kind to us, and I feel as if it would 
be treating you unfairly not to tell 
you all that I know about the mate 
ter.” 

“Very good, Barrymore; you can 
go." When the butler had left us, Sir 
Henry turned to me. ‘Well, Watson, 
what do you think of this new light?” 

“It seems to leave the darkness 
rather blacker than before." 

“So I think. But if we can only 
trace L. L. it should clear up the 
whole business. We have gained that 
much. We know that there is some- 
one who has the facts if we can only 
find her. What do you think we 
should do?” 

“Let Holmes know all about it at 
once. Jt will give him the clue for 
which he has been seeking. I am 
much mistaken if it does not bring 
him down.” 

I went at once to my room and 
drew up my report of the morning's 
conversation for Holmes. No doubt 
his blackmailing case is absorbing all 
his faculties. And yet this new fact- 
or must surely arrest his attention and 
renew his interest. I wish that he 
were here. 


CTOBER 17th.—All day to-day the 

rain poured down, rustling on the 
ivy and dripping from the eaves, I 
thought of the convict out upon the 
bleak, shelterless moor. Poor devil! 
Whatever his crimes, he has suffered 
something to atone for them. And 
then I thought of that other one-—the 
face in the cab, the figure against 
the moon. Was he also out in that 
deluge—the unseen watcher, the man 
of darkness? In the evening I put on 
my waterproof and I walked far upon 
the sodden moor, full of dark imag- 
inings, the rain beating upon my face 
and the wind whistling about my 
ears. I found the black tor upon which 
I had seen the solitary watcher, and 
from its summit I looked out myself 
across the melancholy downs. Rain 
squalls drifted across their russet face, 
and the slate-coloured clouds hung 
low over the landscape. In the dis- 
tant hollow on the left, half hidden by 
the mist, the two thin towers of 
Baskerville Hall rose above the trees. 
They were the only signs of human 
life which I could see and nowhere 
was there any trace of that lonely man 
whom I had seen on the same spot 
two nights before. 

As I walked back I was overtaken 
by Dr. Mortimer driving over a rough 
moorland track, which led from the 
outlying farmhouse of Foulmire. He 
insisted upon my climbing into hie 
dog-cart and he gave me a lift home- 
wards. I found him much troubled 
over the disappearance of his little 
spaniel. It had wandered on to the 
moor and had never come back. I 
gave him such consolation as I might, 
but I thought of the pony on the 
Grimpen Mire. and [| do not faney 
that he will see his little dog again. 

“By the way, Mortimer,” said I, as 
we jolted along the rough roa@, “TI 
suppose there are few people living 
within driving distance whom you 
do not know?” 

“Hardly any, I think.” 

“Can you, then, tell me the name 
of any woman whose initials ere 
i ir 

He thought for a few minutes. 

“No,” said he. “There are a few 
gipsies and labouring folk for whom 
I can’t answer, but among the farm. 
ers or gentry there is no one whose 
initials are those. Wait a bit though,” 
he added, after a-pause. “There is 
Laura Lyons—her initials are L. L. 
—but she lives in Coombe Tracey.” 

‘Who is she?” I asked. 

“She is Frankland’s daughter.” 

“What! Old Frankland the crank?” 

“Exactly. She merrie@ an artist - 
named Lyons, who came sketching on 
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Can You Cover 
-. Your County 
For A. A.? 


We will .pay a liberal com- 
mission and expense allowance 
to you if you will look after our 
subscription interests in your 
county. 

Many of our salesmen are 
earning twice as much as they 
have ever made before because 
American Agriculturist is so 
well-known that it sells itself to 
old subscribers and is quickly 
sold to new readers. 

If you wish to give our work a 
thirty day trial you will be sur- 
prised with the money you can 
make. Furthermore, the work 
will be very pleasant. Previous 
selling experience desirable but 
not essential. 

Write us today for full infor- 
mation. Mention one ar two 
other counties besides your own 
that you would be willing to 
work so that in case your own 
county is already being covered 
we can assign other territory to 
you. 


Address H. L. V. % American 
Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
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Cured Her 
Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 

fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 508 E. Olive St., B-393, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having cured her- 
self that out of pure gratitude she is anxious to 
tell all other sufferers just how to get rid of 
their torture by a simple way at home. 
» Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
mame and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 
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entirely on ene side. He father -refus- 
ed to have anything to do with her, 
because she had married without his 
consent. So between the old sinner 
and the young one the girl has had 
a@ pretty bad time.” 

“How does:she live?” 

“I fancy old Frankland allows her 
a pittance, but it cannot be more, for 
his own affairs are considerably in- 
volved. Whatever she may have de- 
served one could not allow her to go 
hopelessly to the bad. Her story got 
about, and several of the people here 
did something to enable her to earn 
an honest living. Stapleton did for 
one, and Sir Charles for another. I 
gave atrifie myself. It was to set her 
up in a typewriting business.” 

He wanted to know the object of my 
inquiries, but I managed to satisfy his 
curiosity without telling him too 
much. Tomorrow. morning I shall 
find my way to Coombe Tracey, and 
if I can see this Mrs. Laura Lyons, a 
long step will have been made 
towards clearing one incident in this 
chain of mysteries. I am certainly 
developing wisdom, for when Morti- 
mer pressed his questions I asked 
him casually to what type Frank- 
land’s skull belonged, and so heard 
nothing but craniology for the rest of 
our drive. 


I HAVE only one other incident to 
record upon this tempestuous and 
melancholy day. Thijs was my con- 
versation with Barrymore just now, 
which gives me one more strong card 
which I can play in due time. 

Mortimer had stayed to dinner, and 
he and the baronet played cards af 
terwards. The butler brought me my 
coffee into the library, and I took the 
chance to ask him a few questions. 

“Well,” said I, “has this precious 
relation of yours departed, or is he 
still lurking out yonder?” 

“I don’t know, sir. I hope to Heav- 
en that. he has gone, for he has 
brought nothing but trouble here! 
I’ve not heard of him since I left out 
food for him last, and that was three 
days ago.” : 

“Did you see him then?” 

“No, sir, but the food was gone 
when next I.went that way.” 

“Then he was certainly there?” 

“So you would think, sir, unless it 
was the other man who took it.” 

I sat with my coffee-cup half way 
to my lips and stared at Barrymore. 

“You know that there is another 
man then?” 

“Yes, sir; there is 
upon the moor.” 

“Have you seen him?” 

“No, sir.” 

“How do you know of him then?” 

“Selden told me of him, sir, a week 
ago or more. He's in hiding, too, but 
he’s not a convict as far as I can 
make out. I don’t like it, Dr. Watson 
—I tell you straight, sir, that I don’t 
like it.” He spoke with a sudden 
passion of earnestness. 

“Now, listen to me, 
have no interest in this 
that of your master. I have come 
here with no object except to help 
him. Tell me, frankly, what it is that 
you don’t like.” 

Barrymore hesitated for a moment, 
as if he found it difficult to express 
his own feelings in words. 

“It’s all these goings-on, 
cried at last, waving his hands 
towards the _ rain-lashed window 
which faced the moor. “There's foul 
play somewhere, and there's black 
villainy brewing, to that I'll swear! 
Very glad I should be, sir, to see Sir 
Henry on his way back to London 
again!” 

“Bet what is it that alarms you?” 

“Look at Sir Charles’s death! That 
was bad enough, for all that the cor- 
oner said. Look at the noises on the 
moor at night. There’s not @ man 
would cross it after sundown if he 
was paid for it. Look at this stranger 
hiding out yonder, and watching and 
waiting! What's he waiting for? What 
does ‘it mean? It means no good to 
anyone of the name of Baskerville, 
and very glad I shall be to be quit of 
it all on the day that Sir Henry’s new 
servants are ready to take over the 
Hall.” 

“But about this stranger,” said I. 


another man 


Barrymore! [ 
matter but 


sir,” he 
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where he hid, or what he was do- 
ing?” 

“He saw him once or twice, but he 
is a deep one, and gives nothing away. 
At first he thought that he was the 
police, but soon he found that he had 
some lay of his own. A kind of gen- 
tleman he was, as far as he could see, 
but what he was doing he could not 
make out.” 

“And where did he say that he 
lived ?” 

“Among the old houses on the hill- 
side—the stone huts where the old 
folk used to live.” 

“But how about his food?” 

“Selden found out that he has got 
a lad wffo works for him and brings 
him all he needs. I dare-say he goes 
to Coombe Tracey for what he wants.” 

“Very good, Barrymore. We may 
talk further of this some other time.” 
When the butler had gone I walked 
over to the black window, and I look- 
ed through a blurred pane at the driv- 
ing clouds and at the tossing outline 
of the wind-swept trees. It is a wild 
in a stone nut upon the moor! What 
night indeors, and what must it be 
passion of hatred can it be which 
leads a man to lurk in such a place at 
such a time! And what deep and earn- 
est purpose can he have which 
calls for such a trail! There, in that 
hut upon the moor, seems to lie the 
very center of that problem which has 
vexed me so sorely. I swear that an- 
other day shall not have passed be- 
fore Iy- have done all that man can 
do to reach the heart of the mystery. 





HE extract from my dairy has 

brought my narrative to the 18th 
of October, when these strange events 
began to move swiftly towards their 
terrible conclusion. The incidents of 
the next few days are indelibly graven 
upon my recollection. I start then 
from the day after that upon which 
T had established two important facts, 
the one that Mrs. Laura Lyons of 
Coombe Tracey had written to Sir 
Charles Baskerville and made an ap- 
pointment with him at the very place 
and hour that he met his death, the 
other that the lurking man upon the 
moor was to be found among the 
stone huts. 

I had no opportunity to tell the 
baronet what I had learned about 
Mrs. Lyons upon the evening before, 
for Dr. Mortimer remained with him 
at cards until it was very late. At 
breakfast, however, I informed him 
about my discovery, and asked him 
whether he would care to accompany 
me to Coombe Tracey. At first he was 
very eager to come, but on second 
thoughts it seemed to both of us that 
if I went alone the results might be 
better. The more formal we made the 
visit the less information we might 
obtain. I left Sir Henry behind, 
therefore, not without some prickings 
of conscience, and drove off upon my 
new quest. 

When I reached Coomb Tracey I 
made inquiries for the lady whom I 
had come to interrogate. A maid 
showed me in without ceremony, and 
as I entered the sitting-room a lady, 
who was sitting before a typewriter 
sprang up with a pleasant smile of 
welcome. Her face fell, however, 
when she saw that I was a stranger, 
and she sat down again and asked me 
the object of my visit. 

The first impression left by Mrs. 
Lyons was one of extreme beauty. 
Her eyes and hair were of the same 
rich hazel colour, and her cheeks, 
though considerably freckled, were 
flushed with the exquisite bloom of 
the brunette, the dainty pink which 
lurks at the heart of the sulphur 
rose. Admiration was, I repeat, the 
first impression. But the second was 
criticism. There was something subtly 
wrong with the face, some coarse- 
ness of expression, some hardness, 
perhaps of eye, some looseness of 
lip which marred its perfect beauty. 
But these, of course, are after- 
thoughts. At the moment I was 
simply conscious that I was in the 
presence of a very handsome woman, 
and that she was asking me the rea- 
sons for my visit. I had not quite 
understood until that instant how del- 
icate my mission was. 

“T have the pleasure,” said I, “of 
knowing your father.” 

It was a clumsy introduction, and 
the lady made me feel it. . 

“There is nothing in common be- 
tween my father and me,” she said. “I 
owe him nothing, and his friends are 
not mine. If it were not for the late 
Sir Charles Baskerville and some 
other kind hearts I might have starv- 
ed for all that my father cared.” 

“It was about the late Sir Charles 
Baskerville that I have come here 








“You knew him, did you not? 
“I have already said that 1 
great deal to his kindness. [I I 

able to support myself it ig 
due to the interest which he took 4, 
my unhappy situation.” 


“Did you correspond with him? 

The lady looked up with an angry 
gleam in her hazel eyes. 

“What is the object of thes 
tions?” she asked, sharply. 

“The object is to avoid a Public 
scandal. It is better that ] should 
ask them here than that the Matte 
should pass outside our control,” , 

She was silent and her face was still 
very pale. At last she looked up 
something reckless and defiant in her 
manner. 

“Well, I'll answer,” she said. “What 
are your questions.” 

“Did you correspond with 
Charles?” - 

(To be continued) 


© ques. 





Stenciled Curtains 
BITA BOIES BANKIN 


The problem of giving a room 4 
personal touch by means of handwork 
is often a hard one for the busy 
housewife. She finds almost all forms 
of it difficult and welcomes any hang. 
work which is quick and which has, 
at the same time, color and q 
that can be adapted to her scheme of 
furnishing. Stenciling, which may be 
used wherever a process of dyeing or 
painting a design is desired, as well 
as on textiles, is a happy solution, 

For curtains, stenciling is especially 
effective because material of a rough 
or open texture “takes” a design es- 
pecially well. Inexpensive materials, 
such as unbleached muslin, cotton 
voile, scrim and lawn should be used, 
in neutral or grayed tints. The nat- 
ural color of unbleached muslin is 
very effective. Brilliant color in the 
small areas is a rule that generally 
holds to “snap up” or give spirit to 
a design. It should be remembered 
that curtains odd in character re- 
quire plain walls as a background. 

In choosing curtain designs, the 
worker has an unlimited field. She 
can buy “cut” or “ready-to-cut” sten- 
cils, may copy or modify designs from 
good prints or high grade textiles, 
get suggestions from nature or create 
her own designs. In stenciling, as in 
other arts, we derive less joy from 
paying compliments (through imita- 
tion) to others than in the joy of 
making something new. Even if a 
good unit is simple, its repetition and 
eareful arrangement gives an artistic 
result. Conventional designs are es 
pecially effective for curtains. 

For a man’s or boy’s room large 
austere masses and strong simple lines 
are best. The opposite is suitable for 
and in harmony with feminine tastes. 

Imagination may be developed and 
fostered in children by means of the 
decorations used for nursery curtains. 
Because the charm of these lis 
chiefly in their freshness, they may bs 
made of inexpensive material and 
renewed frequently. The _ figures 
should be simple. Use, for example, 
gay butterflies or birds, quaint little 
Dutch folk or fairy story people. 4 
slight divergence from nature in re- 
gard to color or form will not trouble 
the “littlest one.” 

Your own stencils may be made by 
marking the pattern selected on stout 
manilla paper coated with shellac or 
on stencil board laid on a piece of 
glass or other firm, hard surface. The 
worker can then cut out the pattern 
with a sharp, pointed knife. The 
fabric to be stenciled should be mark- 
ed off by basting threads, creases oF 
pins and the stencil fastened down by 
pins or thumb tacks. Every time the 
stencil is used it should be wiped off to 
avoid smearing. Oil paints should 
not be attempted by the beginner, 35 
they are difficult to handle and the 
effect will probably be stiff and pasty 
or else thin and smeared. Stencil 
dyes are the proper media as they 
are clear in color and easily managed. 
They come in small tubes of concen 
trated color and are used by dilution 
with water. It is well to try out the 
colors by first experimenting 
scraps. A bristle brush should be 
used to scrub the color in well, being 
careful not to carry too much on the 
brush. Blotting paper under the fab- 
ric will prevent the dye from spread- 
ing. 

With the exercise of a little patience 
at the beginning even the wee 
without a bit of experience CA® ay 
complish gratifying in 
craft. 
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| Some Fall Recipes and a New Contest 





A Girl’s Middy Dress 


4g colder weather comes, a cloth 
exes ig indispensable for the child 

ah has to trudge back and forth to 
beer from school every day. No style 
ever surpasses in popularity the middy 
plouse and it is best liked in combina- 
tion with a pleated skirt. 

The dress illustrated herewith (R. 
w. 3) has a cotton flannel middy with 
serge trimmings and a serge skirt. 
Although the material could not be 
all wool at the price, it is heavy qual- 
ity and built for hard wear. The 
skirt is navy blue, and the blouse may 
be had in red or green. 


Sizes:— 7 to 
14 years 
Price:—$1.98 


Directions for Ordering:— Write de- 
sired size and color clearly. Add your 
name and full address and enclose 
correct amount -in money order or 
check. 

Readers are warned that cash is 
sent at their own risk. No goods are 
sent C. O. D. and we do not do gen- 
eral shopping for afticles other than 
those illustrated. 

This dress may be exchanged if 
unsatisfactory, or money will be re- 
funded. In every case, return immed- 
iately to the store sending it, inform- 
ing them of the reason for the return 
and what adjustment is desired. In 
case of any difficulty, communicate 
immediately with the Fashion Editor, 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Merchandise 
will be held for four weeks after the 
illustration appears in the magazine. 
Next week—the bargain of the sea- 
son. An all-wool serge dress at a 
wholesale price. 





Thrift Applied to Time 
MABGARET GRAYSON 


Thrift means to save—primarily, 
money, but it applies to other things 
as well and one of the greatest of 
these “other things” is time. 

. One of the slogans of Thrift Week— 

Save that you may spend,” is es- 
pecially adapted to the wise use of 
time. 

We all have all the time there is; 
What do we want to do with it? That 
‘8 4 question each woman must an- 
Swer for herself. We are going to 
have to live with ourselves always. 
Why not make ourselves, our 
thoughts, as companionable as pos- 
aif No one can do this for us. 
om we endeavor to keep in touch 
: life and with the things that in- 
rest our children or shall we neg- 
lect ourselves and soon be out of 
eect and sympathy with them and 
world? When our children bring 
‘heir friends home would they prefer 
an immaculate house, and a worn- 
ee mother, or a reasonably clean 
ong @ mother alert and inter- 

- in their problems and pleasures? 
Pa world is fairly bubbling over 
~ hg living vitality of which we may 

We pape part if we so desire. 
let oq he always have with us and 
Ope e thankful for it; but as to 
that uch time we shall devote to 

alone is for each one to decide 
aye The budget system for 
—, which is coming into general 
or nation, states and homes can 


be applied to the use of time just as 
effectively. 

The items which make up our bud- 
get may be roughly divided into: 
What we must do, What we ought to 
do, and What we want to do. Each 
woman must apportion her time for 
herself—fit her budget to her envir- 
onment. ‘ 

The papers are full of helps and 
suggestions for saving time and each 
one must take what fits her particu- 
lar needs and do the best she can; 
but above all, save some time for her 
own self-improvement. This is every 
woman’s birthright and if she will 
give due thought and consideration 
to her budget of time she will ac- 
complish a great deal towards bet- 
tering her own life and that of her 
family. 


Grape" Conserve 


After you have squeezed the grapes 
out of their skins, cooked them, and 
put pulp through a colander, to re- 
move the seeds, you should have 3 
Ibs. of pulp. Cook the skins by them- 
selves until tender, then add the 3 
Ibs. of pulp and 3 Ibs. of brown sugar, 
2 Ibs. or 2 packages of raisins. .Cook 
until thick, stirring constantly so the 
mixture won’t stick to kettle. 

If you wish, you can add a few 
chopped walnut meats, and cook a 
little longer. This makes a splendid 
filling for layer cake or tarts. 


ae 


it dail 


Pepper Hash 

12 ripe and 12 green sweet peppers 

15 large onions 

Put all through food chopper, remov- 
ing seeds from peppers. 

1 tablespoonful celery seed 

1 teaspoonful whole white mustard 

1 pint of not very sour vinegar. 

Sugar to taste. 

Put sweetening in vinegar. Pour 
boiling water on hash and let stand % 
hour. Drain. Then put vinegar on 
hash and boil 20 minutes or until as 
tender as you wish. 


Molasses Drop Cookies 


1 cup molasses L teaspoon ginger 
1 cup sugar % teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup warm shortening 
1 level teaspoon salt 
1 level teaspoon powdered alum 
1 cup boiling water 
1 heaping teaspoon of dry soda in 5 
cups flour 

Sift soda and flour together, You 
may need a little more flour, accord- 
ing to the size of cup. I would ad- 
vise trying a patty cake, for these are 
drop cookies. Grease tin well, and 
allow a bit of space as you drop from 
spoon. Sprinkle over with sugar and 
bake in a moderately quick oven. If 
desired, currants or raisins rolled in 
flour can be added. 

These are delicious and do not in- 
volve having ty stand and roll them 
out.’ 





Corn Muffins 


Three-fourths cup corn meal, 1% 
cups flour, % cup sugar, % tea- 
spoon salt, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 egg, 1 table- 
spoon. butter. Mix milk, egg and but- 
ter, beat well and add the other in- 
gredients. Bake 20 minutes in a hot 
oven and serve at once. 





These are not necessarily “fussy” 


the menfolks. 


conversation 
culturist home-makers are invited 


possible, from the very first step. 


“The Dish My Husband Likes Best 


Every family has its favorite dishes—the ones that are kept 
for special occasions such as birthdays, anniversaries and the like. 


and the boys most heartily approve. 
wife knows that her cooking stands or falls on the approval of | 


“The Dish My Husband Likes Best” is apt to be a topic of 
wherever housewives gather. 


favorite dishes. Explain the process accurately, but as briefly as 


terials and state how many can be served from the dish as finished. 
Accepted recipes will be paid for at our usual rates. 


dishes, but the ones that father 
For after all, every house- 


American Agri- 
to send in the recipes for these 


Give exact quantities of ma- 








The jumper dress is so comfortable 
and practical that it seems to*have 
come to stay. It can be-.worn with 
different shirtwaists, giving an every- 
day or more dressy effect, fits loosely 
and easily and needs very little ma- 
terial.. The dress illustrated could be 
made in cloth, silk or velvet, using 2 
waist of cotton crepe or georgette ac- 
cording to the use for which it is in- 
tended. Brown serge with a pongee 
waist would be extremely stylish and 
serviceable too. Brown will be one of 
the most fashionable colors this year. 

No. 1095 is cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 27% yards 36- 
inch material for dress and 1% yards 
36-inch material for guimpe. Price 
12c. stamps or coin (Stamps pre- 
ferred.) To Order:—Write your name 
and address plainly. Enclose 12c. in 
stamps or coins (wrap coin carefully) 
for each pattern ordered, and send 
your order to FASHION DEPART- 
MENT. Our patterns are furnished 
especially for us by the leading fash- 
ion designers of New York City. Ev- 
ery pattern is seam-allowing and 
guaranteed to fit perfectly. 

The Fall & Winter Book of Fashions 
is now Ready: This is one of the 
most interesting fashion magazines 
obtainable. In addition to over 300 
styles for women, girls, children, and 
men, it contains four pages of em- 
broidery designs, three pages of styles 
worn by Photoplay Stars, a course in 
dressmaking, and valuable articles 
telling the stout woman how to dress 
so as take off thirty pounds in ap- 
pearance, how the very slim woman 
can appear heavier, and whet colors 
are most suitable for the blonde or 
brunette. We suggest that in order- 
ing a pattern you add the price of a 
catalogue to your remittance. 





A Jumper Dress is the Best Thing for Fall and Winter 
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Neverin your 
lifehave youseen 
such aremarkable 
collection of stylish 
“Ready - to - Wear” 
bargains forallthe 


family as you will find in 
PHILIPSBORN’S 312- 









































ageStyleand Shopping 
uide for Fall and Winter— 
NOW READY and mailed 
FREE on request. It’s a regular 
“gold mine” of values. 
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For 32 years PHILIPSBORN’S 
haveled themall instylesand values. Over 
three million customers will attest this 
fact. To sell right we must buy right, 
and PHILIPSBORN’S buy and sell at 
the lowest prices in the U.S. A. 


Styles Endorsed by 
IRENE CASTLE 


IRENECASTLE, the famousstyle 
authority and America’s best -dressed 
woman, says: “The PHILIPSBORN Style 
Book for Fall and Winter is in my opinion 
the finestever issued byany mailorder house, 
Everymailorder shopperoughttohaveacopy.”* 


One Million Dollars 
to PREPAY Delivery 


PHILIPSBORN’S spend One Mil- 
lion Dollars annually to PREPAY delivery 
charges right to the customer’s door! This 
is an added and extra saving for our cus- 
tomers. Every Post Office box is a branch 
of PHILI ORN’S store. 


Moneys Worth or Money Back! 


Our 32-year-old policy is to satisfy 
the customer completely. We not only 
refund your money instantly, to the last 
penny, butalsopayreturndelivery charges. 


Send Coupon or Postal! 
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Write for your FREE copy of § 
PHILIPSBORN’S 312- , Color-Illus- 
trated Style Book —TO You won't 








know what the new Fall Styles look like 
until you get this FREE book. Clip the 
Coupon—and mailit NOW! 


{ PHILIPSBORNS} 


A Department ~ 602 ~ Chicago, III. 


| 
“| Want a Catalog! 
PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 602, Chicago, Hl. 

| Peso cf PumLarsmonw's Style 
| Name 
_State. 


me 
Local Address wait PLAINLY ~~~ : 


























































A Big Bed of Brilliant 


Rose - Carmine Tulips 
Without One Cent of Expense! 


We believe ia doing all we can to make farm life at- 
tractive. What could add more pleasure to all members 
of the family than a beautiful bed of tulips? In order to 
encourage a movement among farmers to beautify their 
homes and surroundings we have gone to considerable 
trouble and expense in arranging for the purchase of 
15,000 tulip bulbs of the well-known “PRIDE OF 
HAARLEM” variety. These tulips are of extra good 
quality—the same kind you will find in the millionaire 
estates near New York City. 
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i The “PRIDE OF HAARLEM” is one of the most 
beautiful tulips and its brilliant rose-carmine color with 
blue base makes it a delight to the eye. Has American 
, Beauty color; very large flower of superb form, produced 
on tall, strong stems, of an average height of 30 inches; 
sweet-scented ; unsurpassed for borders and for massing. 





We have just cabled the order to Holland and will 
receive the bulbs about October Ist. It is important, 
however, that every one who wants to be sure of receiv- 
ing some of these as a gift act at once. 


On account of our personal acquaintance with one 
of the leading Fifth Avenue Flower Bulb Specialists, 
we have been able to buy these bulbs at about one-third 
the usual retail price and we intend to give the readers 
of American Agriculturist the benefit of the most stupen- 
dous offer ever made by any farm publication. 


THIS IS OUR REMARKABLE GIFT OFFER 


GIFT OFFER NO. 1. Thirty of the “PRIDE OF HAAR- 
LEM” Tulip Bulbs described above will be sent free, postpaid to 
every reader sending us two yearly subscriptions at $1.00 each 
before October Ist. Your own renewal may count as one of the 
subscriptions required. Send us $2.00 for the 2 one-year sub- 
scriptions and you will receive the 30 Tulip Bulbs, free. 


GIFT OFFER NO. 2. Thirty Bulbs and Your Own three- 
year subscription, all for $3.00. In case you are unable to get 
one extra subscription besides your own you may have the set of 
thirty bulbs free, provided you send $3.00 for your own three- 
year subscription before October Ist. In case your subscription 
has not expired, you may order an extension from present expira- 
tion date. 





We guarantee these bulbs to reach you in perfect condition 
and to give satisfaction. We expect to make deliveries of the bulbs 
about October Ist, Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourth Avenue., New York City. 
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NEW YORK 
Announcing Winter Courses 


The New York State College of Ag- 
riculture at Cornell announces that 
this year’s winter coyrses at the col- 
lege at Ithaca will open on Nov. 8th, 
continuing through Farmer’s Week 
which will be February 12 to 17, 1923. 
The general course in agriculture is 
enlarged this year by the addition of 
new work in several departments 
especially in animal husbandry. New 
courses in the management of swine, 
beef cattle and horses have been add- 


ed to those given last year in feeds 
and feeding dairy cattle. The college 
also gives special professional courses 
in dairying, poultry husbandry, fruit 
growing, and vegetable § gardening. 
According to the secretary of the col- 
lege it would be to the advuntage of 
applicants to make urrangements for 
entering early in view of the experi- 
ences of the past few veurs Enroll- 
ment has continually increased year- 


ly, and the college anticipetes the same 
increase this year. Tuition in winter 
courses is free to residents of New 
York state, the only expense being 
for books, supplies, room and board, 
which is estimated by the college to 
be approximately $200 for the twelve 
weeks. The course will close very 
appropriately with Farmer’s Week 
which is the big winter event of the 
year at the New York College. 


Orleans Co.——On account of the ex- 
tremely cool weather codlin moth is 
developing very slowly. During the 
middle of August nights have been 
unseasonably cool with the tempera- 
ture as low as 40 degrees. This apple 
pest has not done a great deal of 
damage on account of the fact that 
growers have been more alert and 
more regular in the application of 
sprays. Green aphis are still causing 
some trouble in a few orchards. Ap- 
ple scab continues to develop in or- 
chards that were not thoroughly 
sprayed but is not apparently causing 
any trouble where applications have 
been thorough and regular. Peach 
scab has been found abundant on 
Early Crawfords in orchards inf Jeddo 


and Holley. Early blight has ap- 
peared in potato fields in most sec- 
tions. Bean rust is very abundant 


through this section this year. Fruit 
prices at present do-not appear prom- 
ising to the growers. Duchess selling 
as low as 45c per bus.—I{G, E. Smith. 


Steuben Co.—Wheat, oat and barley 
about all safely in barns. Threshing 
is now the order of the day, oats 
yielding 40 to 60 bushels per acre; 
Wheat from 20 to 40; Corn and buck- 
wheat looking fine. A _ severe hail 
storm on August 9 caused considerable 
damage to tobacco. Those men who 
did not insure against hail have lost 
heavily. Damaged tobacco is bring- 
irfg 10c, while fairly sound stock is 
bringing 20c. -Cabbage is looking fine, 
and there is a large acreage in this 
county. Hail injured apples consider- 
ably.—[G. L. Griffin 


Genesee Co.—Some late blight has 
shown up in the potato fields. Pota- 
toes have a large growth of vines and 
late biight is liable to cause consider- 
able loss if wet weather prevails. Cab- 
bage worms are doing some damage. 
Cabbage aphis have not shown up 
to any degree. Dry rot of beans is 
very serious in this county. Bean 
blight and anthracnose are showing up 
very commonly. Apple scab is not 
spreading as rapidly as it did dur- 
ing the latter part of July. The late 
numbers of the first breed of codlin 
moth have done an unusual amount of 
damage this season.—[L. C. Taylor 


Nassau~ Co.—Cobblers are being 
dug. Farmers are complaining about 
the low price, which is less than the 
cost of growing the crop. Those 
who sprayed thoroughly and regu- 
larly have been repaid by excellent 
stands of Green Mountains. The 


“weather has been very favorable for 


the development of blight and other 
potato diseases which will undoubt- 
edly cut the yields except in those 
fields which were thoroughly sprayed. 
Considerable damage has been done 
by the corn ear worm.—[H. D. Odell 


Monroe Co.—Leaf Roll seems to be 
present in all potato fields. Potato 
growers who did not green their seeds 
after treating with corrosivé sublimate 
will have their yields cut on account 
of rhizocotonia. Green aphis are 
showing up on some Twenty Ounce 
apples. Seed worm has been attack- 
ing Baldwins’ considerably. Flea 
beetles, leaf-hoppers and Colorado po- 







/ of cucumber wilt.—[A. L. Plerstrog 


Clinton Co.—Potato growers hela 
two-day tour om August 22 ang or 
which proved of considerable Value 
to buyers of certified seed as wo 
commercial producers of table stock 
The experience of growers visiteg on 
the trip demonstrated the fact Clear. 
ly that for the grower of table stock 
in this section, certified seeq j¢ ay 
sential for the grower’s seed Plot, but 
not for the cate seeding of the table 
stock fields. ‘By rouging seeq Plots, 
stock of sufficientypurity and vigor can 
be grown to insure satisfactory Yields 
in the table stock yields. 


Onondago Co.—Most of the un- 
sprayed fruit in this county will ph. 
unmarketable owing to the heavy Pw 
velopment of scab. The recent coyp. 
ty potato tour proved to be a com. 
plete success. Potatoes, cabbage, and 
tobacco have developed rapidly jn the 
past few weeks. Very little blight 
has been found thus far. The Spray 
rings are doing good work. Cabbage 
aphis has been reported as serious jy 
some parts of the county.—[F, 7 
Cummings 


Ulster Co.—Duchess and Wealthy 
apples have been shipped in consider. 
able quantity. Gravensteins haye 
started to move. McIntosh, coloring 


rapidly, are of good size. Clapp’s 
favorite pears are gone. Bartletts 
have started to move. Pears wer 
of very good quality this year. Grapes 


have started to move to market. To- 
matoes and potatoes show considerable 
blight, with little spraying being done. 
—[E. V. Shear 


MARYLAND 


Hartford Co.—Farmers are general- 
ly well up with their work. Most of 
the threshing has been completed and 
fall plowing is well advanced. A good 
average acreage of wheat will be sown. 
Corn is earing well, though rain is 
needed. Potatoes are being dug, crop 
is in fine condition. Canning houses 
are in operation with fairly good pros- 
pects fom sweet corn and tomatoes. 
Milk flow is keeping up well.—T[C. R. 
Hamilton 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Jefferson Co.—Prospects are fine for 
a good corn crop. Pastures are fair 
Wheat being threshed, but poor in 
quantity, quality and price.  Fertili- 
zers ars cheaper. Acid phosphate is 
now selling for $15 per ton here. 
Some hog cholera reported. All in- 
noculated hogs are healthy. Stock 
ewes selling from $9 to $10 per head. 
—{[J. B. Huyett 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCE 


A conference of farmers, millers and 
bakers was held in Harrisburg t 
study problems connected with wheat 
growing, and flour milling in the 
state. Much of the wheat grown in 
Pennsylvania is said to be shipped out 
of the state and milled elsewhere. 
While flour and commercial feeds are 
shipped here from western states, 0c- 
casioning the double losses of freight 
charges and middlemen’s profit. 

Eastern Pennsylvania potato grow- 
ers will harvest’ an immense crop of 
potatoes, with the Russet and Irish 
Cobbler varieties leading in point of 
acerage. Comparatively few potatoes 
of the Rose group are now grown in 
Pennsylvania. 

Farms situated in mountainous 
parts of the state are infested with 
an unusually large number of rattle- 
snakes and copper-heads. It 3 
thought that the time is near at hand 
when a county should be paid by the 
state for the extermination of poison- 
ous reptiles. 

The crop of rye for the present year 
is large and grades high. A large 
quantity of pure rye flour is being 
milled for the city markets. 

Pre-war levels were reached this 
week in the Philadelphia wholesale 
truck markets, when tomatoes sold at 
35c a basket. Squashes, corn, cucum: 
bers, etc. also sold at unprofitable 
figures. The supply of potatoes, how- 
ever, was not excessive and ua 
tory returns were realized by near y 
producers. 





Of all the papers I have ever sub- 


scribed for, none suits me —- po . 
the American aera is 
very old friend, one tha 
greatly missed.—[BEllis A. Paxon, 
co., N. ¥ ‘ 
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Federal Hay Grades at Last 
HEBSCHEL H. JONES 

At last federal hay grades are deh- 
itely in sight and the prospect looks 
. for New York State taking the 
jad in putting them into practice. 
at the annual meeting of the New 
York State Hay Association at Syra- 
cuse on August 24th, the United 
states Department of Agriculture held 
its first public hearing on proposed 
tentative grades for timothy, clover, 
timothy. and clover mixed, mixed 
grass, and timothy and grass mixed. 
Exhibits were shown of hay of the 
yarious grades, together with compar- 
ative samples of the kind of hay now 
shipped under existing trade grades. 
Nothing could be done to facilitate 
the more economical marketing of 
nay, than the general adoption by 
farmers, shippers, and .city receivers, 
of practical standard grades of hay. 
“No. 1 Timothy” or a specified grade 
of “clover and timothy mixed” will 
then mean the same thing in the 
country as in city market whether 
the market is going up or declining. 
“What is the chief difficulty in the 
way of introducing more direct and 


economical methods of marketing 
hay?” is a question I have put to 
commission merchants, marketing: 
specialists and shippers frequently 


during the last year. They practically 
allreply: “Uncertainty as to quality; 
lack of uniform grading which makes 
trading without personal examination 
of the goods unsafe.” 

Every man who ships hay to New 
York City knows that when the hay 
gets here it is sold as “hay,” regard- 
less of whatever grade he may have 
considered it to be. The country buy- 
er buys from the farmer without any 
mutual agreement as to grade. The 
shipper may attempt to sort the hay 
roughly. But the commission mer- 
chant sells it here only on personal 
examination, presumably gets the bert 
price he can, and makes his return 
without much reference to the grades 
of the New York Hay Exchange, or 
the National Hay Association. If the 
market is strong and demand active, 
the same carload of hay may pass 
for “No. 2 Timothy”’ which in a weak 
market would be called “No. 3” or 
“Shipping”. 

The absence of recognized uniform 
grades backed by government inspec- 
tion makes higher costs in marketing 
all the way through from farm to con- 
sumer; it discourages carlot f. o. b. 
selling and necessitates extra handling 
through distributing markets; it en- 
courages sharp practices; it gives the 
farmer or shipper little opportunity 
to check the returns on consignments 
with official quotations. 

Now is the opportunity for New 
York State farmers to take the lead 
nationally. It is New York's obliga- 
tion as the largest hay producing 
state in the country, in introducing 
modern methods into hay marketing. 
The officers of the New York City 
Hay Exchange has already indicated 
their willingness to adopt the federal 
grades. Plans are under way for es- 
tablishing federal inspection in the 
New York market. The State Hay 
& Grain Dealers Association has taken 
a favorable attitude toward the new 
grades. An educational campaign in 
which the New York State College of 
Agriculture, the farm bureaus, co- 
operative hay marketing associations, 
the organized hay dealers, the rail- 
toads and the Department of Farms 
and Markets co-operate, could revolu- 
tionize the hay business in the east 
and set the pace for the rest of the 
country, 


Trend of the Markets 


Fruits—During the early part of 
last week accumulations of poor 
and ordinary apples were so large 
&s to cause more or less demoraliza- 
tion of the market. The bulk of 
the apples were of inferior quality 
and sold at 75c @ $1 per bu. basket 
on Aug. 19 when barrelled apples 
Were practically neglected. Toward 
the end of the week the market 
showed improvement partly due to the 
cooler weather. On Aug. 23 the de- 
mand was fairly good for basket stock, 
especially fancy, large sized fruit. 
Barrelled stock dragged. Western_N. 
» “A” grade 2% inch Duchess ap- 
Ples brought mostly $2.25-2.50 


bbl, Alexand 4 

Bushe! er $3, Pippin $2.50. 
el baskets brought 65-75c for 

rehess and $1.25-1.50 for Wolf 
ver. 

The 


-Y first of this season’s western 
ors , peaches in two basket contain- 
phn last week. They were of 
ny John variety and sold mostly at 
~» per carrier. On Aug. 23 N J 
brought $1.50-2.50 per 6-till, 
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g the 





carrier whereas Hudson River peaches 
brought only $1-1.50 per 6-till car- 
rier. 4 

The demand continued very limited 
for N Y Bartlett pears as most of 
these were of small size. The sea- 
son’s first carload of western N 'Y 
Bartlett’s in bw baskets arrived on 
Aug. 23 and brought $2.12% for No. 
1 stock and $1.75 fer No. 2. The 
market closed slightly stronger for 
best and fancy pears. The best Nud- 
son River No. 1 Bartlett’s breught 
$5.50 @ 6 per bbl. Fancy Clapp’s 
Favorite brought as high as $7, best 
$6 @ 6:50, ordinary $5 @ 5.50. 

Vegetables—The, highest prices this 
season for Madison county peas were 
realized last week under an active de- 
mand for fancy stock, which was 
searce. Fancy peas brought as high 
as $5.25 per basket. “The bulk of 
the week’s peas were of poor quality 
and brought as low as $1.50. 

The season’s first carload of sacked 
carrots from western N Y was received 
on the N Y City markets during the 
week. They met a very limited de- 
mand and brought mostly $1.25 per 
100 Ib. sack. This year’s first car of 
western N Y cauliflower brought $2 
@ 2.50 per flat, crate containing 12 
to 14 heads. The largest receipts of 
Hudson River cauliflower arrived the 
latter part of the week. Many ship- 
ments arrived too late for the early 
morning trading and in consequence 
had to be carried over. Hudson River 
fancy large cauliflower brought $3 @ 
3.50 per crate, fair $2.25 @ 2.75 and 
No. 2’s $1.50 @ 2. Long Island cauli- 


t Markets and Prices 


aD, teh ee Pa 


week. Present prices are about 5c per 
pound less than a year ago. There 
are now in cold storage in New York 
City about 17,765,000 pounds of but- 


ter as compared with 153)155,000 
pounds a year ago. The largest fresh 
supplies are being received from 


Minnesota and Illinois. 

Cheese prices advanced slightly dur- 
ing the week. Prices on Aug. 23 
were: 

Whole milk, short held, flats, colored or 
white, 214%.@22e; fresh specials 20%@211,: 
Average 20@2tc; Fair to good 18@19\%c; 
Lower grades 16@17\%c; State Swiss cheese 
fancy, 32@37Tc; No. 1, 28@31c; No. 2, 20a 
27c¢ per Ib. 

One noticeable development of the 
week was the attitude of the trade 
toward the price tendency. Many 
traders had previously held off buy- 
ing in anticipation of lower values. 
Last week, -however, tha opinion 
among many dealers seemed to be 
that lower cheese prices were un- 
likely. 

Eggs and Poultry—The best nearby 
white eggs advanced 3 to 4c per dozen 
last week. Top grade brown eggs ad- 
vanced 1 to 2c. Government figures 
show that there were about 10,000,000 
cases of eggs in cold storage in the 
United States on Aug. 1 of this year 
or about 2,500,000 more than a year 
ago. 

Live broiler prices declined during 
the week much more than those for 


fowls. Express shipments of live 
poultry continued liberal and the 
market closed dull. Although the 


receipts of dressed poultry were light 
the market closed dull. 











Quotations from Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special 
interest just now to eastern farmers, sold om, Aug. 23: 
Eggs, Nearbys (Per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila. 
Hennery Whites Extras.........0.eeee0. 0405 
OGG: FUND ccccccsvevdccsceccesesesces 40-45 58-40 2814 
PUG onccccsccccdcccesssecssepezecesves 35-39 2613 
Gathered Whites, firsts to extra firsts...35-41 
Whites, undergrades ........... débassnee -R4 
Hennery browns and mixed colors extras56-40 32-34 
Gathered browns and mixed colors extras32-35 
9 aaa eee 
er er 27-29 
Butter, (Per pound) . 
Creamery, high score...........s+eeee+ 3614-37 37-38 37 
State dairy, fine to fancy...............5 34-26 34-35 
State dairy, good to prime..............31-33 30-33 
Hay and Straw (Per ton) 
Timothy No. 2 (large bales)............. 26-27 17-18 17-20 
Timothy No. 3 (large bales). -2 
Shipping Hay (large bales)... 13-14 
Fancy light clover mixed... 15-17 
Rye straw No. 1.......- 
Oat atPaw No.1. ..cccccccccccccccccecsees 12-1214 
Live Poultry, Express lots (per Ib.) 
Fowls, colored & leghorns (5 Ibs}& over) 25-26 25- 24-26 
ROCSEOES oo cas cccccccccsccscscece See 6-17 16-17 15-17 
Broilers fan colored ...+.-eene coves 20-28 28-30 31-33 
Live Stock (per Ib.) a 
alves, good to medium...........-..+++- 214-13% 3-134 
lls, common to good (per Ib,) "103-634; | 93% -0414 
Lagsbs, common to good...... 06-08 | 13- 3% 
Shi . common to good ewes... . 02-0414 : |S 
Hogs, YOrkers......cccccccsccessecssscens 1014-10% | 09%-10 























flower ranged from $2 @ 2.50 per 
crate. 
The latest government forecast 


places the New York onion crop at 
5.560 cars, Massachusetts, 2,805 cars, 
Michigan, 1,305 and Ohio 4,210. Each 
car contains about 530 bushels each. 
Most of last week’s onion supply in 
N Y City came from Indiana, New 
York and Massachusetts. The demand 
was good only for fancy, large sized, 
well colored onions which were a 
small proportion of the general sup- 
ply. Best red oniions brought mostly 
$1.75 @ 1.85 per 100 Ib. bag on Aug. 
23 and the best yellows $2.25 @ 2.50, 
ordinary as low as $1.75. 

Under light receipts and an active 
demand for fancy, clean, well-headed 
lettuce the market closed much 
stronger for this grade than a week 
ago. Fulton county lettuce ranged 
from $1.50 @ 2.25; Oswego $1.50 @ 
2.50, Orange County $1 @ 2. 

The potato market showed a slight- 
ly stronger feeling last week but there 
Was no definite prospect for higher 
prices on either New Jersey or Long 
Island Cobblers. Shipments from New 
Jersey were larger than from any 
other state. In the New York farmers 
public markets, Long Island’s sold at 
the same price of $2.25 @ 2.50 per 180 
Ibs. for No. 1 stock. The country 
price for Long Island Cobblers hov- 
ered around 60c per bu. including 6c 
for loading. At northern New Jersey 
shipping points, Cobblers No. 1 
brought mostly $1.60 @ 1.75 per 150 
lb. bag and Giants $1.20 @ 1.25, on 
Aug. 21. Southern Jersey shipping 
prices were about the same. Very few 
Green Mountains have been dug so 
far on Long Island and large growers 
seem in no hurry to get them out. 


Butter and Cheese—Butter ad- 
vanced about 2c per pound since last 


Hay—Receipts of haf were liberal 
during the week and new invoices 
were reported as running heavier than 
for several weeks. Trading was dull 
as buyers purchased only for current 
needs in anticipation of lower prices. 
The greater part of the hay now 
arriving is from the West. New hay 
in small bales closed $1 to $2 lower 
than a week ago. 

Live Stock—The bull, cow and 
sheep market closed steady. Hogs and 
lambs declined toward the end of 
the week. 

Feeds—Buffalo Market Carlots 
f. o. b. Buffalo, 100 Ib. sacks, per ton: 


Gluten feed. $33@34; Cottonseed meal 
36% $39.25@39.75: Cottonseed meal 43% 
$43.50@43:75; Oilmeal 30% to 31% (local 
billed) $40@40.50; Dried brewers’ grains. 
$30.50@31.50; Standard spring bran, $20.75 
@21.25; Hard winter bran, $21.50@22; 
Standard spring wmiddlings, $22.50@23: 


choice flour middlings, $28.25@28.50: White 
hominy, $29.50@29.75. 

Grains—The following were the 
cash grain quotations on Aug. 22: 


At New York. No. 2 red wheat $1.17 
ner bu: No. 2 hard winter $1.18: No. 2 
wtixed durum $1.20%; Corn No. 2 mixed 
&2c; White oats No. 2, 44%4c; No. 3, 43¢; 
Rye 82%c; Barley malting, 70@74c. 

At Chicago. No. 2 red wheat $1.02@1.03 
per bushel; White Corn No. 2. 62@62%c 
Yellow corn No. 3, 624%@62%4c: White oats 
No. 2, 32144@32%; No. 3, 314%4,@32%\c. 

Horses—Practically no change in 
the horse market at New York City in 
late August, fresh western horses 1300 
pounds and over going at $150, under 
that weight $125. Second hand serv- 
iceable farm horses in good condition 
went for $85. 





Egg Campaign Under Way—The 
publicity campaign to encourage con- 
sumption of eggs in New York City 
conducted by the State Department of 
Farms and Markets has already re- 
sulted in an increased demand. Over 





10,000 “Eat More Eggs” posters for 
window display have been, distributed 
to retail stores all over New York 
City and environs. Folders telling 
about the abundant supply of eggs 
and giving recipes for new egg dishes 
are being distributed. It is the pur- 
pose of the campaign to increase de- 
mand _ sufficiently to maintain a 
healthy market for the larger produc- 
tion of eggs this year. 





I am much interested in your page 
which weekly appears opposite the 
editorial page. I believe the open 





forum idea which you present there 
in a good feature and all of the mat- 
ter treated is of importance to the 
busy average farmer, and that is 
what most of us are. An inquiry 
answered on this page may help a 
gyeat many readers besides the in- 
quirer.—[H. E. Cox, New York. 





No nation has ever achieved per- 
manent greatness unless this great- 
ness was based on the well-being of 
a great farmer class, for it is upon the 
welfare of farmers, material and 
moral, that the welfare of the nation 
ultimately rests —Theodore Roosevelt. 
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OUR LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 


BURNS 94% AIR 


A new oil lamp that gives an amag- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 

















send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or * 
even to give one FREE to the first user 
in each locality who will help him intro- 
duce it. Write him today for full par- 
ticulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without ex- 
perience or money make $250 to $500 per 
month. 








‘69% 


wagon. 
33 ye foes Factory end Nive 
4 -P. 96.50] WOOD NEEDED !<-='" 
6-7-10-12 H-P | Make Big Money from your wood Wot. 
FREE BOOK—Write today! 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., Depi. 101-4 Ottawa, Kan, 















FANCY EGGS WANTED 


Brown Bggs; also Farmers’ Butter, 
Give us a trial; 30 years in business. 

We have handled eggs from the 
Pa. State college for a considerable 
period with entire satisfaction. 
TNER 


x. WIT 
318 Greenwich St. New York 


EGGS WANTED 


Well packed, evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
bring highest prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


Bonded Commission Merchants, 


152 Reade St., New York. 
REFS. GREENWICH EANK: COM. AGENCIES 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St. New York City 














SHIP YOUR EGGS TO 
D. MILLER 
WHITE OR BROWN 


References Chatham & Phoenix Nat'l Bank. (Bewery 
and Grand St. Branch). Good Prices and Quick Re- 


turns. 
13 Essex Street New York City 








Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. New York 
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—and Brand New Material and Supplies 
from Our Headquarters Plant at Chicago! 





Galvanized Roofing 
y Prices Cut in Halfl! 
es FREIGHT PREPAID 


1d" 
rrong vatuce te ie 
saa} quickly and libera 

to ll — ae I 


oat t prepaid peices’ to 


wo other 


a: 


Look at ‘This Low Price!; 
ent umber$15 to $25 per thousand 





ingend cing. ‘Per 100 square 
Painted Corrugated Sheets 


Let PC2—Overhauled, ted, corrugated sheets. 
Per 100 square feet. _ .. $2.25 


Siate Coated Roofing! 
Potala 1h Seuase face Wa "ned Sopa 
new stock > 


Gold Medal Wallboard! 


PC4—Splendid wallboard furnished in 32° andp 








4 to 12 ft. Per 100 square feet H 
widths; lengths up r 100 sq re ieclj Studding 





t paid to states above new stock -..----- 


Heavy Corrugated Sheets 


Sas CSS mee weight 22 yee 326° cosru 
bay x Ba ‘er 100 murs 
fect Lo. b. Chicago new stock . 


iron Pipe Bargains! 
Tannen i | Sc a8 




















we have for sale various kinds of 
windows and frames suitable for 
tically every building purpose. 


Sash priced from_______. 75c to $1.50 
Windows priced from $1.50to $3.50 


Mark and mail coupon for your copy of our government army camp 
material. The complete list of the camps nearest you will be sent 


At our various government army camps 


SUE TTT TTT ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eT eee Te eee Tee ET ETT TT ee eee eee EET eee E TET ee ETE eT? Tere TTT eer rer 


Bigger opportunities and better values than ever before 3 
will be found in our gigantic stocks. This colossal sale greatly 
out-distances all of our sensational sales of the past. 


No matter where you reside the combined price smashing 3; 
power of the wonderful bargains at our numerous great: 
U. S. Government Army camp operations and at our headquarters j resisting paint. 
plant here at Chicago offer irresistable values. Mail the coupon now. 


Millions of feet of splendid lumber is now on sale at our various U. 
S. Government Army Camp operations. Good sound lumber, thor- ; 
oughly seasoned, with nails drawn—not clipped off. All kinds—send 3 and farm. oe welch ato 


tyour list for low quick sale prices or mark coupon for our list of army ; 
Ge snd coment Fcamp material located nearest to you. Combine your requirements with your; 
$2.28 neighbors in order to secure the benefit of lowest car load freight rates. 


Timbers Sheathing Wainscoating Novelty Siding Crating F 
Joist Drop Siding Shiplap Ceiling Cribbing : Barbed BottomHog Fence 
Flooring © Dressed & Watched Planking Blocking ; Se ee tn 


sash, 
prac- 


Thousands of doors in regular sizes are ; 
offered for sale at the various camps at ; 
big savings. Sizes range from 2 ft. x 6ft. 

to 3 ft. x 7 ft., most of them being me- 
dium size 2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. 


Priced from wnwccecce $1.25 to $3.75 


Govt. Barbed Wire! 
$1.15 Per Reel 


2 
5 
3 
3 Bought by us at less than cost of 
4 manufacturing. Mate under = 
@ government inspection. 12 ga: 

g open hearth steel wire with 4 ‘point = 
arbs 5-8 inches long spaced — 
inches apart. und reels a. — 
tain 700 feet; 1121 reels, 1,400 ft. 
Coated with special formula weather } 


Lot N ber 

oT! PC200. 
BUI Ws BOUND cecenmeecrseasemesesecnanel $2.25 
Shipped from Chicago or Cresskill; N. J, 


]SMOOTH FENCE WIRE! 


Smooth galvanized 9 gauge 
able for fences, stay wires, aap Van sult 








Libs 
Lot Neo. PC100. 
Price, DOT 100 IDG. nner $2695 


Shipped from Chicago or Cresskill; N. J. 


. 


7 Senmnetiote = and 


oi 4, am 6 inchespspaced 
from bottom upwards. 


26 inches high, perrod..23¢ 32 inch rod, per rod....28¢ 


Splendid Hog Troughs! 


Let PC7—Stro: non- 

tip feed troughs to hogs, 

sheep and cattle. Heavy 
« Steel, 12 inches wide. 




































3% cash db Wf ord 








Set SC20—Wendertl valecs in cur big stocks, without delay. Stock includes Y oe material, heating material, J 5 tect lo h 
R with 1 st : ° rt q Ing, ac $1.95 
big savings, 1 in. pipe, Der f00t one seen - rs roofing, wallboard, pipes and fittings, cal equipment, ete. 3 8 fect long, each $2.95 
All other sizes priced proportionately low. = FiamamesesSAsSsAASsSesSAsAAASSAASAAASAAAAAASAASASARSAAASASAASSSALASSSASASASSASAAS LEAS 3 10 feet long, each. 
CORN SHELLERS é§/FamousCream Getter § Reduced SOQE 10-18 H.P. 
You can now buy, and own a world’s best corn | EASY TERMS — FREE TRIAL = Sale Price 7G 
sheller at big reduced prices. Most liberal terms. | tot PCB—Our famous cream mnt 24 Save More Than Half! 
30 day free trial, and a guarantee of satisfaction. | separators, have made a won- one tie a. anil 
PC8—Waette —$22.80. For the | derful record in all sizes—all is Chalmers Farm 
pears yy yt - seasons of the year in all parts great offermeans that you get a complete 
6 to 7% ba. per hour, with a 3 H.P. engine. of country, patented exclusive anda reputable gas 
No. POO—Watte He 000. With clean- a ee a te bay on Easy Time Payments 
+; system er grain elevator. ce] on your terms. 
meget a sis _ With stand- pA ba myo and lasting satistoct to extend the pai for © i ble J cnet gg ene 
: — Cap,tbe Sele Cap, Ibs Sale period. Chalmers . B. Farm Trace 
S ard i ay » grain ele- | No° perhr. eS A Double G tors, are built to best service under 
| ae Be ed ee wu ae rat, | ie rset ee toe 
ERY No. P12. This i the famous Watts No. 4-4 Corn : 375 om 6 68.00 foarante" which assures ro of atiafn binders, fie. will do all 
system, Ty ag! . Maximum power for its weight. Few 
ty 75 to 125 bu iclaper boar with a sto’ P. Engine. Price $65 for shipmen pose te n sovernqnlach del : n place 
8! een oh =. Ser cont “Ey. 204 _ protects orever defects in ma. parts costly ocenestibe, best 


























GASOLINE ENGINES! 


"Lot PCO— Monarch engine with Webster oscil- 
ating magneto. Develops full rated horse r. 
jure starter and steady worker under all conditions 



















7 uP. wares ~ 
.290 








hic. 
ae CO., Chicago 









Heating ieotene 


A rough pencil sketch of 
your home, showing size of 
H rooms, height of ceiling, 
i, number and size of doors 
ji and windows is all that we 

i} meed to estimate a heating 
i) plant for your building, that 
Mm will give you greatest com 
fort—efficient and econom- 
ical service. 


Steam—Hot Water—Warm Air! 


Our big compiete stock of all materia! required 
for the installation of a steam, hot water or 
warm air beating plant is assembled from big 
purchases of heating material which come to 


from regular 





us at 
1 Prices. In addition to low prices, we offer the 
services of 


engineers, 


snow whieh items cnd mater- i who will belp you make a correct decision on 


you are interes rented In in, ad we wall onad 770 the proper j the heating plant for your home, and the mest 









economical way to'install it. Mark the coupon 
Utor a heating proposition now. 














: Socket Be Belen Materic! from 

1 Ot Camps 

' goss. Catatogee ef New 1 
: OS TAT LET 

; r 
| Name. 

; 











A Wire Nails $495 
ga Per 100 Lbs. 


No. PC30. New wire nails. All 
_ from 3 to SS, an a 
sortment for general use. Indis- 
Penaible for ase about the farm 


PIPELESS FURNACES! 











Li casing ZO 


Lot PC11—F ficient, finely 



















































constructed, pipelessfurnaces / . 
offered complete single reg- / 
ister heating systems. Circu- 
lates clean, warm air to 
rooms. 

Size Heating Cap. Price 
Firepot cu. ft. > 
18 inches 


ap 
‘3 


bes 








Mo. PC166—Consists of white 


long, 30 in. wi 
oe flow and n 


seat and cover. Price 
Bath tub with Beth ted 
ings py 


‘$27. $22 





Size 20 in. x 30 








XL, nickel mie eugnosted waste and 
ted double ba: 
am cled lovetera, size 17x19 in. with —~ 


h. T -t 
with th biekis finished == tank. penware wash down bow GUARANTEED PAINT! 


OnePi Piece KitchenSinks 
i a sinks ,furnished complete —t, 2 
faucets and trap. 
Size 18 in. x 24 in." 


Size 18 in. x 80 in. SORSRESEIEEE TT 
U white porcelain enam.drain board,2i in.long,each$S.80 


TT CLIE: BROTHERS co rr 


Faw Ey Gh ores AS] 





24 inches 28,000 $120 | 
2hinches 40,000 145 





$53 | Lot PC12—Best formula, won't peel, blister, 
Cicset outs = aretery wit fade or rub off. White, black and 


$19 $9 26 non-fading colors. Put up is 


containers of 1 to 50 gallons. 
) per gallon.........------- $1.85 












hite porcelain enameled roll 


si2 





ed 






























